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The Service rendered by the Con- 
gregational Churches of America 
to our Land and our Age. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED AT THE SECOND CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH IN SAN FRANCISCO, OCT. 
30TH, 1870, BY THE REV. J. A. BENTON, V.D., 
PROF. IN THE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Text —II Corinthians viii: 1—5. ‘‘ Moreover, 
brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; how 
that in a great trial of affliction, the abundance 
of their joy and their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality. For to their 
power, I bear record, yea, and beyond their 
power, they were willing of themselves; praying 
us with much entreaty that we would receive the 
gift, and take upon us the fellowship of the min- 
istering to the saints.”’ 


We have in this passage not an inapt 
description of the sentiment, tone, and 
temper of the earlier churches of Amer- 
ica. Many of the ministers and mem- 
bers of those churches had originally 
left their English homes, in obedience 
to what they regarded as a ‘‘ Macedo- 
nian Cry,” and had come to this conti- 
nent with much the same spirit which 
led the great apostle and his compan- 
ions to cross over the separating waters, 
from Asia Minor into Europe. 

There, however, the analogy breaks. 
For the apostle and his assistants pass- 
ed over into a region of civilization—of 
towns, cities, culture, and prosperous 
populations. While those who came to 
America, hearkening to the voice which 
said: ‘‘ Come over and help us,” found 
on this broad Continent a region of 
drear barbarism, with only huts, wig- 
wams, and half-naked creatures, and 
populations thinned by the raging of a 
pestilence. 

In the after years, the churches of 
Macedonia had the opportunity, had it 
in their power, had it in the joy of their 
hearts, by heroic acts of self-sacrifice, 
out of the midst of poverty and afflic- 
tion, to contribute largely to the suste- 
nance and comfort of the people by 
whom they had been served, and to 
the support of Christians and of Chris- 
tian institutions on the Asiatic side of 
the world. 

So in the after years, the churches of 
America, planted by the pilgrim apos- 
tles of our faith, had the opportunity, 
had it in their power, and had it in the 
joy of their hearts, by heroic acts of 
self-sacrifice, out of the midst of poverty 
and affliction, often tocontribute large- 
ly, not to the churches of the East, but 
to the struggling communities and 
churches of the vast outlying regions 
beyond—toward the great lakes, the 
vast prairies, and the southern gulf. 

And just here we arrive at our theme 
—the service which the churches planted 
by our New England fathers, have ren- 
dered to the land and the world, which 
justly entitles them to the offerings of 
our hearts and our hands, on this jubi- 
lee year. 

The Congregational churches of 
America were in advance of all others, 
and came to their first jubilee year be- 
fore there were any other churches, of 
any note or numbers, existing in the 
land. During those first fifty years, 
these churches received some assistance 
from Europe, in money, books, and 
grants of land; but more, by the immi- 
gration of good men, fine families, stal- 
wart laborers, and the instruments and 
means of a high civilization and its 
best enterprises. 

I. The Congregational Churches have 
been useful to the country: 1, In re- 
spect to its laws and liberties. 

Our fathers had learned how to con- 
ceive of a spiritual good, a spiritual 
realm, and of spiritual Jaws; and they 
had accustomed themselves to walk in 
the light of such conceptions. And 
thence the transition was easy to con- 
ceptions of justice, right, liberty, law, 
government, and power, which were 
purely abstract and ideal, and which 
had never had perfect, but only approx- 
imate, expression in written statutes. 
Now, by these ideals of a common- 
wealth, with laws and institutions per- 
fectly right, just, and equitable, and by 
these ideas of the beauty, right, and 
majesty of law, our fathers were wont 
to govern themselves. They did not 
ask how the law was written, or express- 
ed, and govern themselves by the letter. 
They always referred their conduct to 
the pure idea of law, and compared 
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themselves with that, and adjudged 
themselves by that. In the higher and 
grander sense, they were a law unto 
themselves. 

Accordingly, they were self-contained, 
self-controlled, and free men—the liv- 
ing embodiments of freedom. Show 
us men who can throne ideas over them, 
who can live and walk under the mere 
idea of law, who are controlled by their 
own conceptions of absolute right, fair- 
ness, and beauty; and you will show us 
men who can be free in all circum- 
stances, men who can build States, and 
rear fabrics of freedom, on any soil, and 
who can carry a free government tri- 
umphantly through the perils of its 
stormy periods. The free constitution 
of a State might be good or bad, wise 
or unwise, strong or feeble, it would 
make no difference with men of the 
stamp of our good fathers. Their con- 
duct would always be the same. Their 
adherence was to an ideal constitution, 
and their obedience to ideal laws, rather 
than to imperfect instruments and crude 
enactments. In their thoughts were 
imaged the ideals and shapes of a re- 
public, more practicable and comely 
and fairer than that of Plato; and they 
ordered themselves and their affairs, as 
if they might be living in that ideal 
realm of beauty and perfection. 

This mode of thinking and living is 
the secret of all practical freedom in 
this world. Till men, in the march of 
freedom, can walk by faith and not by 
sight, they will never reach the land of 
their hopes. The, materialistic, the 
sensuous, the earthly, habit of thinking, 
it is, which is fatal to freedom and free 
governments. 

Our noble fathers rendered this great 
service to the country and its lib- 
erties; they showed that freemen must 
walk in the light of other than imper- 
fectly-made human instruments, and 
obey a set of higher laws than those 
often bunglingly made by human legis- 
lation. They dreamed of governments 
absolutely right, just, pure, free, fair, 
and honorable; and they attempted to 
realize their dreams. Being human, 
they failed, of course; but their failures 
were triumphs, as compared with any 
former attempts to erect governments 
of freedom in this world. Some of 
their constitutions were as nearly, and 
as ideally, perfect, as any we shall ever 
see, 

It is true that such an anomaly as 
slavery, in later days, crept into some 
of the States which they founded; but 
not for long generations. The ideas and 
examples of the earlier fathers cried 
out against the injustice; and those 
glorious ideas soon swept it from the 
regions they had consecrated to free- 
dom. 

2. These churches have been useful 
to the institutions and principles of the 
land. 

Our fathers regarded the Bible as a 
book to be studied for the principles 
and forms of a free government, in civil 
matters, as well as for those which per- 
tain to ecclesiastical and _ spiritual 
things. Theinstructions of Moses, and 
the statutes of the commonwealth of 
Israel were carefully studied; and then 
modified and adapted to the changed 
conditions of the times. And thus, 
from the story of the church which was 
in the wilderness, before Canaan; and 
the church which was in the Roman 
Empire, after Christ, they gleaned 
those facts, principles, measures, forms, 
and germs of development,which they 
framed into uses, wrought into forces, 
and diffused into influences, for the 
common benefit of all the land. | 

The principle that sovereignty is 
lodged in the mass of the people, that 
all are equal before the law, and that 
the will of the majority, as the best ex- 
pression of what is right, must be taken 
for law —these principles, which are 
wrought into the life of the republic, 
and which seem to us so elementary and 
familiar, were the solid aad sacred con- 
clusions to which the fathers came, by 
prayer and study, as out of the word of 
God, and out of the experiences and 
necessities of human nature. The 
Christian church was to them a church 
of kings, and of nothing less; all of 
whom were equal before a royal law, 
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were kings in a kind of spiritual rank, 
and yet they were the believing people 
of the time, and composed a sacred 
and genuine democracy. No one could 
legally differ from another, except in 
some official relation; and when the 
official relation ceased, the difference 
itself disappeared. And this church, 
thus governing itself, in open meeting, 
by virtue of the majority, became the 
model of the town-meeting of New 
England and of the township structure 
—a peculiarity not known in some parts 
of America, greatly to their detriment. 
Every church was absolute, sovereign, 
and final, in its local affairs, and jeal- 
ous of interference; but consulted other 
churches upon all subjects common to 
the welfare of them all. Just so, orig- 
inally, every town was absolute and 
final in the management of local affairs, 
and jealous of interference; yet it con- 
sulted other towns upon the common 
welfare,through its representatives, and 
so built up the State, out of sparse set- 
tlements and colonial dependencies. 

These churches have always affirmed 
the closeness of all delegated power to 
the people, and the propriety of having 
it return frequently to the people, in 
order to avoid the insolence of office, 
and the danger of corruption from long- 
continued power. Hence the frequency 
of elections in all the New England 
States, and of those most like them. In 
some of these States to this time, al- 
most every officer, from Governor to 
Constable, is chosen for one year only, 
and must be re-elected each year—if he 
continue in office for a term of years. 
In spite of the cost and trouble of them, 
frequent elections are best in republics. 

These churches were always in favor 
of combined force, for the public weal 
and defense; and, therefore, the early 
confederations had their indorsement 
and sympathy. The wars carried on 
against the savages and other public 
enemies were the subjects of preaching 
and prayer, and the meeting-house rang 
with patriotic eloquence when the pub- 
lic safety required unusual endeavor, 
courage, and self-sacrifice. And when 
the war of the revolution drew on, each 
sovereign town developed anew its mil- 
itary department, and accustomed all 
able-bodied men to the keéping and use 
of arms, and to the movements and 
bearings of soldiers. And documentary 
proofs exist that the States of the North- 
east, where were most of the strictly 
Congregational Churches, contributed 
far roore,in men and money, to the 
Revolutionary war, in proportion to 
means and numbers, than did any other 
States of the subsequent Union. They 
have always done so, in all great and 
patriotic movements, since that time. 
And when our late civil war came on, 
and the republic was in danger, toward 
whose life, powers, and institutions 
they had contributed so lovingly and so 
largely, it was no wonder that every 
Congregational Church was stanchly 
loyal, devoted, and true; and that the 
States in which such churches were nu- 
merous were lavish in men and means 
and stood foremost in the fight. And 
evermore must they take sides with all 
that, in this land and world, is aspiring, 
loyal to truth, broad of purpose, grand 
and free ! 


3. These churches have been of ser- 
vice to the country in respect to its 
growth, expansion and enterprise. 

The people in the midst of whom they 
flourished, and whom they did so much 
to educate, had the disposition to do it, 
and understood the art of ‘‘ pushing 
things,” and practiced the art. They 
pressed upon the feet of the retiring 
aborigines. They pushed out into the 
woods. They annexed territory from 
the uncultured wastes. They set up 
complete outposts of civilization in the 
distant wilderness. The wild beast 
often came back among them to hunt 
for his lair; and the warwhoop of the In- 
dian broke the stillness of the night 
around their remote abodes. Yet they 
pushed outward, and spread themselves 
abroad, and poured their blood and 
their spirit into the veins of a conti- 
nent, until now their descendants num- 
ber ten millions. a 

Across the continent, from the north- 
ern border to the latitude of Washing- 


ton, is a broad belt of country, in which 
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are found nearly all the existing Con- 
gregational Churches, and many of the 
descendants of those who migrated 
from the earlier Congregational Church- 
es. No other equal breadth of territory 
on the globe contains so active, so en- 
terprising, s0 vigorous, so virtuous, so 
learned, so intelligently religious a pop- 
ulation as this does. There are parts 
of this territory in which few, or none, 
of the people are Congregationalists, 
or Congregationally descended; and 
a close observation can tell just where 
these gaps are, by the appearance of 
the people, their inferior thrift, their 
homes, their towns, their public edi- 
fices, and other signs of difference. 
Congregationalism is essentially con- 
structive. It is always building some- 
thing. 

And hence, in addition to rearing 
States, its people have served the coun- 
try by building up the larger part of its 
manufactories. Whoevertravelsthrough 
the ancient seats of American Congre- 
gationalism will find the waters of all 
their available streams used for motive 
powers; willsee everywhere crank, and 
wheel, and lathe, and shaft, and spin- 
dle in motion; and will hear the whirr 
of machines, the buzz of saws, the clang 
of hammers, and the din of business, 
in a thousand forms. 

He will visittheir harbors and behold 
on one side sea-craft, building, and in 
all the stages of their progress; on the 
other hand, vessels loading and dis- 
charging at busy wharves; and out 
toward the horizon he will notice ships 
gathering in from the ends of the world, 
and gliding toward their desired haven, 
folding at last their white wings for 
rest. 

In the finding out of new kinds of 
traffic, in bringing out useful inventions, 
in the business of banking and insur- 
ance, in that of authorship and publi- 
cation, in the construction of railways 
and telegraphs, in the development of 
fisheries on ocean-banks and in arctic- 
seas, and in all those undertakings 
which demand ‘‘ live” men, it is well 
known that the offspring of these 
churches have been among the fore- 
most, most diligent, laborious, untiring, 
indefatigable, and, therefore, largely 
successful, of our populations. 


II. These churches have well served 
the age. 

1. They have done so in the matter 
of Education. They believed that ed- 
ucation was as necessary for the mind 
as clothing was for the body. They 
believed that good schooling was favor- 
able to industry, to aspiration, to mor- 


ality, and to religion. ea believe 
that schools were better, pleasanter, 
and cheaper, than alms-houses, jails 
and prisons, and that the more and 
better their schools were the smaller 
would be the demand for houses of 
refuge and costly And 
when such an idea has thoroughly taken 
possession of a people, the salvation, 
freedom, and glory of that people are as- 
sured. So the school-house and the 
academy arose in sight of the meeting- 
house; and they beamed on and blessed 
one another. The ministers of Congre- 
gational churches, themselves always 
learned, have always been regarded as 
the best friends of learning, and have 
never failed to look in upon, and smile 
upon, schools however humble, how- 
ever high. The public school system of 
America was begun and fostered by 
them, and is loved by them still. And 
at this hour the intelligence of the 
tion is aware that the best schools of 
the land are likely to be in \thosé very 
regions where Congregationalism flour- 
ishes most. 

Their educated ministers have al- 
ways been towers of strength to these 
churches; and they have known the 
fact, and have provided institutions for 
the training of them. It was only 
eighteen years after their feet touched 
the shore that Harvard College was 
founded, and founded for Christ and 
his church, and with the hope of edu- 
cating a godly ministry for the churches 
And that college was long maintained 
by contributions from the churches of 
the settlements, however distant, or 
small. And in the archives of that col- 
lege is the record of receiving from a 
community in Conn., of a donation of 
three pecks of corn. And that com- 
munity may have denied itself more in 
contributing those three pecks of yel- 
low corn than one of our comuaunities 
would in contributing three pecks of 
yellow coin. Yale College was founded 
sixty years later, by Congregational 
ministers, who came together, each 


bringing an armful of books and laying 


them upon a table, and saying, in sub- 
stance: ‘‘I give these books for estab- 
lishing a college for the education of 
ministers.” 

And in this spirit the Congregational 
churches of our country have served 
our age, by being foremost in founding, 
endowing, encouraging, and patroniz- 
ing colleges, universities, professional 
schools, and other seminaries of the 
higher grades. And itis even true, that 
more than one-half of all the better in- 
stitutions of learning in the Northern 
and North-western States of the repub- 
lic have been built, in whole, or in part, 
by these free-handed churches. And 
where such churches most abound, 
there it is true, as it ought to be, that 
the colleges and seminaries are more in 
number, more numerously attended, 
and of higher rank, than they are any 
where else. Other churches and peo- 
ples have done well; in these times, 
some others are doing nobly for educa- 
tion; but hitherto, all things considered, 
it must be said, that the Congrega- 


tional churches have served the age 


best. 

2. In the work of missions these 
churches have well served our age. 

In a sense, the Pilgrims and earlier 
settlers were themselves missionaries 
to America. They came with the prayer 
and the hope that they might do some- 
thing for Christ on this continent; not 
only among themselves, but among the 
aborigines. Nor did they forget this 
part of their mission to the new world. 
From the first generation onward, where- 
ever the Indians would permit them to 
go, and would heed their instruction, 
they went as missionaries for Christ, 
and they strove as hard as any people 
ever did to civilize and Christianize 
the inhabitants of the woods and the 
islands. No more affecting monuments 
of missionary faith and prayer, pains, 
patience, learning, and toil, exist on 
the globe than the few copies there are 
of Eliot’s Indian Bible. This man’s 
wife was the mother of many children, 
by whose help she carried on the work 
of a farm. Himself had no secular 
cares, and knew not his own cattle. He 
was the pastor of the Roxbury Church, 
and preached there regularly; but spent 
most of the days of the week among 
the Indians of Noovantum, a few miles 
away. He, almost alone, carefully re- 
duced a rude language to writing; and 
then, from the original Hebrew, trans- 
lated the whole Bible into that lan- 
guage. He had, of course, to teach 
them the letters which we use, and to 
teach them to read their own language 
in print; and he had to get some ele- 
mentary books printed, as well as the 
huge Bible. Many years of the good 
man’s life were thus spent; and he saw 
many and beautiful results of his labor. 

This instance of missionary work, in 
those times, was the most notable, but 
it was not the only one. It is mention- 
ed assimply an example of the attempts 
made, in every direction, by the early 
Congregational churches, to do mission- 
ary work among the aborigines of the 
continent. And a century later, it is 
well known that Jonathan Edwards,the 
greatest intellect of all the recent centu- 
ries, when constrained to leave North- 
ampton, took his family, goods, and 
books, on horseback, twenty miles into 
the woods, built his own house, and 
toiled as a missionary among a few 
white people, and a few more Stock- 
bridge Indians. But even there he 
walked amid the grandeurs of God, and 
wrote for the instruction of all the ages 
of time. 

Nor was the work of Home missions 
ever suspended. As settlers pushed 
farther and farther westward, men were 
employed to go and preach the gospel 
to them, even beyond the Ohio River. 
And more than half a century ago, the 
Congregational churches organized the 
previously scattered societies into a 
great Home Mission Society, to see that 
America did not lapse into heathenism 
by their neglect. And about the same 
time, they began to send missionary 
bands into the wide world of heathen- 
ism, beyond the seas; and they have 
made haste to plant missions at every 
opening, until it has come to press that, 
somewhere, the sun is always shining, 
like the face*of God, upon some mis- 
sion planted by these churches. 

3. These churches have done their 
Christian work in an unselfish and gen- 
erous way. 

Their existence as a denomination, 
has been, heretofore, as nearly nominal 
as it could well be. They have been 
content to toil on, and labor in all di- 
rections, and allow the results to be 
garnered as they might; glad and thank- 
ful if only souls were saved, and the 
name of Christ were honored. Some- 
times they have not thought of their own 
preferences; at other times they have 
seemed to care little for them; and al- 
ways they have shunned and abhorred 
the spirit of partisanship. 

They have almost no strictly denomi- 
national literature. They have’ no ma- 
chinery of propagandism. They spend 
less energy, time, and means in further- 
ing their own peculiar views, than any 
ober churches in existence. They have 
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rarely favored denominational organs, 
agencies, books, or other contrivances. 
Many of them have been so liberal as to 
patronize the newspapers of other de- 
nominations rather than those which 
were more in sympathy with them 
church-wise. Their choice men have 
freely gone to officer the colleges and 
seminaries of other sections of Chris- 
tendom. They have contributed books, 
money, and men to all sorts of institu- 
tions of learning in the West and 
South, without thinking to ask, under 
what auspices they existed, provided 
they were Christian ; and caring little 
what denominational leanings they 
might have. 

By migration and change these 
churches have given one-fourth of their 
ministry and members to the Presby- 
terian Church; one-eighth of theirs to 
the Baptist Churches; one-eighth of 
theirs to the Episcopal Church, and 
very respectable fractions to several 
other Christian denominations. Had 
those who emigrated from the Congre- 
gational Churches uniformly organized, 
and united with, only such churches, the 
denomination would have been, at this 
time, thrice as large as it now is, and 
as large as any other in America. 

In this way it is seen how these 
churches have lived and wrought, not 
for themselves, but for the cause of 
Christ; in any way they could; denom- 
inational advantage being the last thing 
thought of, if thought of atall. They 
have been free in their giving; contrib- 
uting more, for sacred and benevolent 
uses, in proportion to their means and 
numbers, than any other churches in 
the country; and yet, one-half of all 
their giving has been to objects out- 
side of themselves and beyond their 
subsequent control. They have co- 
operated with other denominations in 
the maintenance of undenominational 
societies for Christian work, on the vol- 
untary principle; have been the last to 
grow weary of them, or forsake them; 
and have been relied on to do more 
than their due proportion, regularly; 
and to double their contributions in an 
emergency. Denominationally, all this 
was unusual, if not unwise. But there 
is something cheering, inspiring, grate- 
ful; something sweet and fragrant in 
the recollection of the course and atti- 
tude of these churches in the midst of 
the world’s selfishness and sin. And 
we ought to thank God for them, re- 
new our confidence in them, take a 
large account of them, and pour the 
love of our souls into them. 

In the light of these statements, it 
must be clear that the land and the 
age owe these churches a debt of great 
magnitude; which they should be eager 
to pay, in part at least, at the very first 
opportunity. Such an opportunity, 
this year, offers itself. It is the fifth 
Jubilee Year of their existence on this 
continent; and they come asking for 
the means of becoming better, better 
furnished, more numerous, more effi- 
cient, and more useful than they have 
been heretofore. 

They wish to have their church debts 
removed, parsonages built, church edi- 
fices renovated, a home erected for mu- 
seum, library, book-depository, and 
other good purposes, and all their 
Theological Seminaries amply endowed 
and furnished with the latest and best 
facilities for training men to preach the 
Gospel. And they ask that three mill- 
ions of dollars be raised this year, for 
these purposes—out of regard for what 
these churches have done; out of re- 
gard to the memory of the sublime 
fathers of these churches and this na- 
tion; and especially out of regard for 
Christ, whose kingdom was dearer to 
the fathers than their fortunes or their 
lives; and to whose cause we have so 


often promised to devote ourselves and | 


all our possessions. 

Is there here no motive that will stir 
our hearts, and kindle our imagina- 
tions, and set our natures aflame! Is 
it nothing to pay a great debt of moral- 
ity, and honor, and gratitude, by put- 
ting a whole denomination of Chris- 
tians, aching and longing to do more, 
in the way of renewing its life, increas- 
ing its usefulness, and redoubling its 
power? Is it nothing to re-impress 
men with a sense of the worth and 
grandeur of those saintly men and 
women who, in a gay, corrupt, and ex- 
travagant age, left home, and kindred, 
and father’s house, forsaking all for 
Christ’s sake, that they might offer 
themselves living sacrifices to God, in 
a new world, upon altars which no un- 
clean hand had ever touched? Is it 
nothing that the blessed Redeemer of 
men takes advantage of the year and 
its memories to quicken our deadness, 
and to show us how near men may live 
to him, and how thoroughly he may 
rule them, how sweetly constrain them, 
how lofty make them, how wondrously 
endow them, for time and eternity; 
when they walk faith and not by 
sight, and when the rage of persecu- 
tion, the storms of ocean, and the howl- 
ing wilderness cannot disturb them, 
because Christ is to them all and in all, 
the Light, Fullness, and Glory of their 
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— 


We publish this week the admirable 
discourse of Rev. Dr. Benton, delivered 
at the Second Congregational Church 
in this city on last Sunday morning. 
It will be read with special interest. 
We hope to obtain Dr. Dwinell’s Ju- 
bilee sermon in season for the next issue 
of Tue Paciric. 


Tue Santa Cruz Times comes to us 
this week greatly improved in its typo- 
graphical appearance and in editorial 
matter. Jas. B. McQuillan, the editor, 
has had much experience in journalism. 
He will make of the Times a good, live, 
independent newspaper, and, we hope, 
will receive a generous support...... 
The Santa Barbara Press also comes to 
us enlarged and much improved. We 
are glad to note that the Press keeps 
pace with the development of the coun- 
try. 

Donation To Lisrary.—The Pacific 
Theological Seminary has just received 
from H. H. Bancroft, a donation 
of a hundred dollars’ worth of new 
books for itslibrary. The giftjis grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Trustees. 


Jubilee Notes:The Church in\Benicia, 
California, has paid a debt of $425. 
Walpole Church, Massachusets, 
has contributed $1,300 toward the Con- 
gregational House, Boston...... That 
House is to cost from $350,000 to $400,- 
000. Site is hoped to be had on Tre- 
mont street. Collections requested in 
all the churches Nov. 21....Memorial 
conferences and addresses multiply. 
....Committee and General Confer- 
ence, Me., has selected Auburn as the 
place for the Memorial Classical Acad- 
emy. The Edward Little Institute 
Trustees give their buildings and goods 
valued at $35,000, and $10,000 addition- 
al....They had agreat gathering—500 
at dinner, etc.,—at Providence, R. I. 
...-At a late Sunday-school concert at 
Stoughton, Mass., the pastor distribu- 
ted the medals to the school. ...Med- 
als recommended by Windham Co. As- 
sociation, Ct... ..Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Church has secured a parsonage, worth 
$5,000. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Occident at 
Cheyenne, has been blessed with the 
perusal of ‘‘a chance number” of Tue 
Paciric. It has set him thinking and 
writing. He undertakes to aid us in 
defining Congregationalism, albeit, he 
pronounces it indefinable. One diffi- 
culty that he has with it, is that it in- 
cludes more than one idea. ‘‘ Baptists 
have but one peculiarity.” Methodism 
and Presbyterianism ‘‘ have each a spe- 
cific ear-mark, which is at once recog- 
nizable;” and therefore no one needs to 
ask who, or what these are. We accept 
the criticism. Congregationalism is 
inclusive rather than exclusive, and 
would not divide the church of Christ 
On any one non-essential peculiarity; 
and Congregationalism wears no ear- 
mark, and can wear none. It is the 
polity of freedom, and accepts no badge 
of ownership by man. This writer very 
naturally thinks it a difficulty and a 
disadvantage, that Congregationalism 
** lacks a central authortiative power to 
give unity and cohesiveness to either 
doctrine or polity.” If this be a diffi- 
culty, we must try to stagger on under 
it. We allow no man or body of men 
to give cohesiveness to our doctrines, 
by prescribing our creeds. The unity 
which we desire is the unity of the 
spirit—and that we will have, or none. 
Honesty requires us to disown the 
** originality ” with which this writer 
accredits us in the statement that Con- 
gregationalism ‘‘ is the mode of church 
organization toward which believers 
have turned in every great spiritual 
awakening from the Apostolic days till 
now.” But there is no ‘‘ want of his- 
torical accuracy” in it. We have no 
space now to discuss the question; and 
one so little versed in the history of his 
own time, as to name the Independent 
as a representative of Congregational- 
ism, or to repeat at this day the obsolete 
innuendo that ‘‘ Western Congrega- 
tionalism is a very different thing from 
that of New England,” is—we say it in 
all kindness—not the brother whom we 
should wish to discuss it with. 


The Episcopal federate council of all 
the dioceses of New York has been es- 
tablishéd; but there has been no move- 
ment toward the creation of an Arch- 
bishopric. 


Put on the Brakes. 

Recently a young man who had been 
a conductor on one of the railroads in 
this State, visited the hot springs beyond 
Gilroy for the benefit of his health. 
He gréw worse from day to day, and 
finally died. During his last days, in 
his delirium, he was continually order- 
ing his attendant to put on the brakes. 
With a terrible emphasis, as though a 
great calamity were impending, he 
would shout, “John, put on the 
brakes.” Perhaps he had before that 
time averted a calamity by giving this 
very order. 

There are thousands of men and 
women who need to hear this command 
thundered in their ears: ‘‘ Put on the 
brakes.” Drunkenness is making fear- 
ful inroads upon society. Many a man 
whom we know is already so far gone 
that nothing will save him unless the 
brakes are put on, and he comes at once 
to a dead halt. It is a full stop or a 
catastrophe. 

Thousands of persons are living so 
extravagantly that bankruptcy is certain 
unless the brakes are put on at once. 
They have not decision and force enough 
to do this of their own volition, and 
none of their friends have the courage 
to shout in their ears, ‘‘ Put on the 
brakes,” although it might save them 
from destruction. 

On last Monday, the principal busi- 
ness carried on in this city for one day 
was gaming. All other business was 
subordinated to this one pursuit. Ten 
thousand persons were at the Pavilion 
as participants, and twice that number 
were gathered at the places where the 
winning numbers were posted. What 
a day of disappointments ! Little chil- 
dren participated in a game which has 
been outlawed in nearly every State in 
the Union. What will ‘come of these 
first lessonsin gambling? Put on the 
brakes now! No more lotteries. No 
more schemes to pay debts under the 
pretense that through an evil practice 
good may come. Put on the brakes 
now, for the safety of every youth in 
this State. Nothing perhaps can check 
old gamesters. But put on the ‘brakes 
now, and let us save the children. 


Indian Missions and Agencies. 


The Government has of late adopted 
the policy of committing some of the 
Indian agencies to the care of the vari- 
ous missionary associations. We learn 
by telegraph that the following distribu- 
tion has recently been’made: 

The Methodists, seven, in Washing- 
ton, Montana, and Oregon. No ap- 
pointments have been made as yet. 

The Presbyterians, six, in Arizona, 
Utah, and New Mexico. Four have 
been appointed, namely, D. N. Crath- 
ers, S. D. Williamson, O. I’. Piper, and 
Isaac F. Warden. 

The Baptists, five,in Nevada, Idaho, 
and the Indian Territory. No appoint- 
ments made as yet. | 

The Episcopalians, six, in Dakota. 
Five have been appointed, namely, J. 
Lee Englebert, Henry F. Livingston, 
J. M. Washburne, Henry Gregortz, and 
Samuel D. Webster. 

The sixth agency, when established, 
will be in Spotted Tail’s and Red Cloud’s 
region. 

The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, two, in Indian Territory, the ap- 
pointments being Henry Brewer and 
Theodore D. Griffith. | 

The Dutch Reformed, two, in Ari- 
zona. No appointments. | 

The Unitarians, two, in Colorado. 

The Congregationalists, four, in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Three 
have been appointed—John P. Bard- 
well, Selden N. Clark, and M. T. Rich- 
ardson. 

The Roman Catholic, four, in Dako- 
ta, New Mexico, Montana, and Idaho. 
Two have been appointed—W. F. Cady 
and Chas. S. Jones. 

Unassigned, five, in Montana, Wash- 
ington Territory, Oregon, Iowa, and 
New York. Appointed—F. B. Pease, 
C.S. King, John Smith, Leander Clark, 
and Daniel Sherman. 


Fellowship in the Sufferings ot Christ. 


It was the grand object of Paul’s 
ambition to know Christ, in the power 
of his resurrection and the fellowship 
of his sufferings. These constituted in 
his view the two hemispheres in a 
rounded and complete knowledge of 
Jesus. What is this ‘‘ fellowship of his 
sufferings?” One who looks at the ex- 
pression carefully is impressed by it as 
strange, and perhaps as vague and 
mystical. We cannot, be satisfied to 
make it clear by making it shallow, and 
explaining its depths away. It means 
more than any mere aping imitation of 
Christ’s sufferings, as though Paul were 
ambitious to endure as much as possi- 
ble of such spite and reproaches as 


Christ endured, and then to die, if it 
might be so, as Christ did, on the cross. 
One is astonished and chagrined to find 
evangelical commentators so murdering 
the thought. The words do not mean 
this. The spirit of Christianity and 
the doctrine of Paul, are alike opposed 
to it. Pain is not to be sought for its 
own sake; and he is no martyr, who has 
courted martyrdom. 

The word here finely rendered fellow- 
ship, means a having in common—not a 
partnership, affording to each his own 
share—but an interest in common, un- 
divided and indivisible; each one of 
those in fellowship, owning the whole. 
Panl expected to know Christ in his 
sufferings by having those sufferings 
as his own. MHeaspired to be so united 
to Christ that Christ’s feelings would 
be his. He believes this to be possible. 
He believes that unto it we are called. 
He can rejoice in pain and in death, 
conformed to that of Christ, as evi- 
dence that that union is being perfect- 
ed, and that it is no more he that lives, 
but Christ that liveth in him. United 
thus to Christ, a member of his body, 
a branch in that one vine, it will be 
with Christ’s eye that he looks out upon 
the world; with Christ’s heart that he 
feels the weight of its sin; with Christ’s 
spirit and in Christ’s own way, at any 
cost of personal toil and peril and pain 
and death, that he works for its rescue, 
and saves men from sin. He would 
have Christ thus formed in him, shap- 
ing his outward conduct, by inspiring 
in his heart the same love that brought 
Jesus to Bethlehem and from Bethle- 
hem to Jerusalem. 

Too constantly the sufferings of 
Christ have been viewed and reviewed 
in a dogmatic way, and in respect to 
their relations to God’s justice and law. 
The point of their greatest practical 
power, is in their relation to us, and 
their contact with our own experiences 
of sorrow and of pain. The death at 
Golgotha has, too much, been made to 
look exceptional and unique, and we 
have been too willing to stand afar off 
from it, smiting possibly upon our 
breasts, but scarcely thinking of it, 
that we are called to fellowship in 
those sufferings and to be conformed 
unto that death. Yet see how the gos- 
pel puts it. See how close to us Jesus 
himself brings that dark and deep ex- 
perience of his. Hear him who bore 
that cross bid us take up the cross daily 
and follow him. Hear him who prayed: 
‘*Tf it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine be done ’’—tell us, ‘* Ye shall, in- 
deed, drink of my cup.” Remember 
with what fond iteration Paul speaks 
of us as *‘ planted together with Christ 
in the likeness of his death,” ‘‘ filling 
up that which is behind of the suffer- 
ings of Christ;” ‘‘ made conformable 
unto his death.” Such passages call 
us to something else than a mere dis- 
tant view, acorrect philosophy, or even 
& mere reverent gratitude in view of the 
sufferings of Christ. They call us toa 
personal experience of them, a fellow- 
ship in them, a heart sometimes strick- 
en, and even glad to be stricken, as the 
heart of Jesus was, a glorying in the 
cross of Christ—and that, not merely 
as he carried it so many centuries ago, 
but as we in Him, and He in us, may 
now be bearing it, day by day. 

We cannot have Christ in us, breath- 
ing in our hearts his love, without some 
corresponding measure of his sorrow. 
For love, in a world of sin and pain, 
takes on itself the woes, and bears on 
its own aching heart the sins it sees. 
It cannot be otherwise. This is inhe- 
rent in love’s very nature. And thus, 
in our humble sphere, and according to 
our measure, the love of Christ work- 
ing in* us, constrains us to bear, as he 
bears, the lost condition of our fellow- 
men. Thus we have fellowship in his 
sufferings. And even though we are 
thus led down into a very Gethsemane, 
having great heaviness and continual 
sorrow for our brethren impenitent and 
unforgiven, we are still sustained and 
grateful, for we watch and wrestle there 
with Him. If we go forth bearing the 
cross, we bear it with Him. We would 
not have less love in order to less pain. 
Rather we plead for more, and wel- 
come the travail, however severe, if 
sonls may be born of God. 

From the forty-fifth annual report of 
the American Tract Society (N. Y.), we 
gain some interesting particulars about 
books. Of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, the Society have printed 397,416 
copies; of Baxter’s Call, 445,733; of 
Nelson on Infidelity, 125,002; of All- 


eine’s Alarm (18mo ed.), 249,527; of 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, 176,- 
949; of Happy Voices, 378,000; of Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Rest, 248,400. During the 
last year, the Society printed 967,076 
volumes. Since its formation there 
have been circulated of its publications 
23,407,224 volumes, besides 307 ,523,- 
617 papers and other periodicals. | 


The Bane and the Antidote. 


Eprrors Paciric:—With great pomp 
and in the presence of a vast multitude, 
a Popish bishop has been lately conse- 
crated in Western Massachusetts. Priest 
and Prelate, Bishop and Archbishop, 
were present to honor the occasion and 
impress heretic Protestants with the 
power and greatness of the onlysnfalli- 
ble church. 

There is reason for the greatest anx- 
iety on the part of good men, that there 
has been projected into this nation, 
within the past few years, a system, one 
of whose startling doctrines is that ‘‘ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion,” and 
especially ignorance as applied to the 
Word of God. And hence the studied 
purpose of crafty and wily ecclesiastics 
to banish the Bible from our schools, 
the deep and perilous meaning of which 
attempt is a thrust at our Republican 
institutions and an undermining of our 
system of free schools, as established 
and fostered by the fathers and trans- 
mitted with so much blessing to us. 
The gorgeous display of rituals and 
forms is fitted to dazzle the eyes which 
look no deeper than gilded ornaments ; 
their robes of fabulous richness, and 
the ‘‘ pomp and circumstance” of ex- 
ternal ceremonies—but the thoughtful 
mind will perceive the painful spectacle 
of a wide-spread establishment, laying 
its foundations m the most commanding 
places in our land ; erecting churches 
on the fairest sites; gaining control in 
our large cities to an extent which is 
positively alarming; holding a balance 
of power in many of our smaller towns; 
subsidizing Government, and claiming 
of it what Protestantism dare not ask, 
and all with no Bible as a ruleof Faith 
and practice; with no standard of right 
and wrong but the decisions of an in- 
fallible church, which fosters the spirit 
of the Inquisition, and sustains at its 
head a man, who, with all his corrup- 
tions, is raised to a position little short 
of an equality with Christ. 

What now we would do is to project 
into the ranks of Papacy the holy Word 
of our God, which shall serve as an 
effectual antidote to this running mass 
of superstitions; without sectarian pre- 
judice, but still with an old Puritan 
obstinacy, placing these divine oracles, 
or rather continuing them where our 
fathers placed them, at the foundation 
of our public and social and Christian 
institutions. 

In a word, we would have this land of 
the Pilgrims hold just to God’s Word, 
making it more thoroughly a study and 
a guide; for as in respect to the indi- 
vidual, so also in respect to communi- 
ties and nations, the ruler and sover- 
eign of kingdoms will not bestow his 
blessing on them except as they through 
appointed channels acknowledge him. 
And when this divine gift is dishonored 
and thrown to the winds, nations and 
communities will be as the merest egg- 
shells, which, as France so abundantly 
testifies to-day, may be crushed in a 
moment of time. 

Drop the Bible as a controlling ele- 
ment of our history and of our future, 
and the keystone of our civilization and 
our liberty is lost. When these homes 
and these States fail to recognize the 
authority of Scripture, as above human 
reason and human law, we place our- 
selves on an equality with Italy, and 
Mexico, and Spain, and we shall soon 
fall from the commanding height which 
we now hold, to add another to the long 
sad list of Empires which have forgot- 
en God, N. 


Chinese Sunday School. 

The anniversary exercises of the Chi- 
nese Sunday School connected with the 
Church of the Advent were held on last 
Sunday evening. We gather some facts 
of interest from the report of Mr. W. 
R. Wadsworth, Superintendent of the 
school: 

The number of scholars on our regis- 
try is about 160 (5 of whom are Japa- 
nese), and 7 male and 14 female teach- 
ers; andit may not be amiss to notice 
that one female teacher goes up to St. 
Luke’s Sunday School in the morning, 
and then comes down to our school at 
a quarter to 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Our school has been open each and 
every Sunday, and on Thursday even- 
ings, until within two weeks, a change 
has been made to Friday evening. The 
school is opened with the Lord’s Pray- 
er, and the Collect ‘‘ Direct us, O, Lord, 
in all our doings,” the scholars repeat- 
ing with the Superintendent in an au- 
dible voice. The average attendance 
on Sunday for the first four months has 
been of teachers, seven male and nine- 
teen female, and forty scholars. For 
the two second four months, five male 
and eleven female teachers, and thirty 
scholars. For the third four months, 
four male and twelve female teachers, 
and thirty-four scholars. 
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On Thursday evening the attendance 
has been interrupted for three different 
evenings, owing to the excitement con- 
sequent at the public meetings held 
against the Chinese. The average at- 
tendance during the first six months 
has been three male and four female 
teachers, and nineteen scholars. Sec- 
ond or last six months, four male and 
two female teachers, and eighteen 
scholars. 

“The largest number of scholars pres- 
ent on Sunday has been 58, and the 
smallest 17; and on Thursday evening, 
the largest number of scholars present 
has been 32, and the smallest 9. 

By the assistance of the Rev. A. W. 
Loomis, and a Chinese Christian, we 
have the system of lessons for use, 
namely: the Lord’s Prayer in Chinese; 
the Creed; the Ten Commandments, in 
English and Chinese, with other point- 
ed selections of Gospel thoughts and 
common words in English and Chinese; 
so that occasionally reading in both 
languages, the scholars better under- 
stand the subjects we desire to teach 
them. 

On Thursday evening we teach them 
reading,spelling, arithmetic,geography, 
repeating the names of the States and 
Territories in the United States, in 
seventeen of which their countrymen 
are at present residing. 

The school recited the Lord’s Prayer 
in Chinese,-after which the hymn, 
‘‘Rock of Ages,” was sung. The 
scholars then repeated in unison, in 
English, the Ten Commandments. One 
of the pupils recited the same correctly 
in an audible tone of voice. 

Interesting addresses were made by 
Rev. Mr. Gibson and Bishop Kip. 


Things in Brief. 

It is an interesting fact in the history 
of the First Church of Springfield, 
Mass., that in 230 years, until last week, 
no meeting was ever held to dismiss a 
pastor. 


The managers of the American Bible 
Society have voted to electrotype the 
Armenian Scriptures, the work to be 
done at Constantinople. 


The [English South American Mis- 
sion on Kemppel Island relieved the 
shipwrecked crew of the whaleship Alto, 
twenty-five in number, and supplied 
them with food by killing their only 
remaining goat. 


A correspondent of the Congregation- 
alist affirms that the Circular Church 
of Charlston, S. C., has only a few 
members left, who are as rebellious in 
spirit as ever, in consequence of which 
the colored members have left it. 


President Hopkins said at Charles- 
town, Mass., that ‘‘a Congregational 
church may use a liturgy without an 
actual step towards Episcopacy, and 
may elect ruling elders without going 
an inch towards Presbyterianism.” 


The Chicago Legal News informs us 
that ‘‘the judges of the Circuit and su- 
perior Courts of this county have taken 
a step in the right direction in acting 
in concert to put down the illegal and 
disreputable practice that now prevails 
among the divorce shysters of this city.” 


Rev. C. Rathay, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, describes the character 
of Deacon Jacob, one of the first mem- 
bers of his church, in old slavery times. 
When the church was formed the man- 
ager of the plantation told him that 
Jacob was an arrant scamp. ‘‘Why, 
sir, I have had to take the whip four 
times from that man.” Mr. Rathay 
afterwards learned why Jacob had been 
four times degraded from being driver. 
One was where he was required to flog 
his own mother, which he refused to do. 
Another time he refused to flog the 
mother of his children, afterwards his 
wife. At forty he learned to read and 
write, and became capable of managing 
the plantation and keeping accounts, 
and finally, when manager, had the 
satisfaction of supplying the wants of 
his former persecutor, who was poor. 


The important political and ecclesi- 
astical changes in Italy have a special 
interest at a time when the temporal 
power of the Pope isestablished. Thir- 
ty-three churches were represented in 
the General Assembly of the Free 
Churches of Italy, held in Milan, June 
22d-25th, twenty of which are sustained 
by the American and Foreign Christian 
Union. Declarations of theological 
and ecclesiastical principles were adopt- 
ed, the former by acclamation, and in- 
fluential Committee of Evangelization 
was appointed. Protestant efforts in 
Italy have hitherto been attended with 
not a little difficulty, but, on the whole 
the result so far attained, fully repay 
the expenditure of money and labor. 
The Union supports twenty Evangel- 
ists in Italy, eleven of whom are mem- 
bers of the Assembly. 


Heligions Wutelligence. 


The West. 

The Congregational churches of this 
State number 52. Twelve of them 
have pastors duly installed. Thirty-one 
have been statedly supplied with the 
preaching of the gospel during the past 
year, and nine have been destitute or 
have been only occasionally supplied. 
These churches have a membership of 
2,342, and have made a net gain in this 


| respect of 221. 196 persons have been 


added to them upon profession of their 
faith, and 259 by letter. Sixteen of thei; 
members have died. Connected with 
these churches are 50 Sunday-schoojs 
with 5,156 members. The value of the 
property held by these churches j, 
$327,800, while their debts amount to 
$43,000. They have raised in connee. 
tion with their own work, during the 
year ending August 3lst, 105,473.19. 
Their charities are reported at $9 953. 
Of course these include simply those 
charities which pass through the church 
treasuries, and not the private gifts of 
individual members. These cannot be 
even estimated correctly, but they must 
amount to several tens of thousands. 


There are 52 Congregational minis- 
ters in this State, thirteen of whom 
have taken up their residence in jt 
within the year ending Aug. 31. During 
the same period seven removed from 


er of Cache Creek, died. Of the whole 
number thirteen are engaged in gener- 
al missionary work, or as professors, 
editors, etc., and thirty-nine have the 


pastoral care of particular congrega- 


tions. 


Friends, in Los Angeles, of Rev. Geo. 
H. Gould lately dismissed from his 
church in Hartford, Conn., on account 
of protracted ill health, have some hope 
that he will spend the coming winter 
with themthere. Mr. Gould is one of the 
best preachers in America, and if his 
health should be restored in our balmy 
climate, and he should be inclined to 
take hold of Christian work here, he 
would prove a great accession to our 
force. 

Rev. Wm. L. Jones, of South San 
Juan, found his house invaded, last 
week, by troops of friends who enjoyed 
themselves grandly, and left substan- 
tial tokens of their regard for him as 
their pastor. 


The First Presbyterian Church, of 
Oakland, was crowded as never before, 
on Sunday evening with people belong- 
ing to the First Congregational, Presby- 
terian and other churches, who came to 
listen to Mrs. Asa Thurston’s reading 
of reminiscences of the Hawaiian mis- 
sion of the American Board. It wasa 
wonderful sight to see, a lady who has 
spent fifty years in that field, read for 
two hours with well-sustained voice and 
prepossessed manner. The sketches 
are very lively, exceedingly well writ- 


photographic account of their early 
scenes. 


It is expected that the new Congre- 
gational church at Portland, Rev. Dr. 
Atkinson, Pastor, will be ready for dedi- 
cation by the middle of November. 


The Committee appointed by the 
General Association of California, on 
the National Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States, 
met in this city, Monday, October 31st. 
There were present Rev’ds J. E. Dwin- 
ell, D.D.; A. L. Stone, D.D.; J. A. 
Benton, D.D.; B. N. Seymour, J. H. 
Warren and Deacon F. B. Bigelow. 
Dr. Dwinell was chosen permanent 
Chairman, and J. H. Warren, Secretary. 
The meeting was opened with prayer. 

After a full discussion, the following 
recommendations were adopted: 

1. That the national body or organi- 
zation be called “ The National Council 
of Congregational Churches.” 

2. That the National Council be held 
once in three years—beginning Octo- 
ber, 1871. 

3. That the National Council be com- 
posed of two delegates for every twenty 
churches—one half laymen and one 
half clergymen—these delegates to be 
elected as each State may decide. In 
States and Territories where there 
are less than twenty Congregational 
churches, such State or Territory s 
be entitled to two delegates; also that 
it be recommended that each of our 
theological seminaries be entitled to 
one representative. 

4. The Chairman was instructed to 
correspond with Corresponding Com- 
mittees and inform them of our action, 
and maintain all correspondence that 
may be necessary. 

5. Committee adjourned to meet at 
the call of the Chairman. 


Rev. J. W. Johnson has closed his 
labors with the Baptist ehurch 
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It was stated last week that the Rev. 
W. B. Wright had declined a call to 
the Second Church in this city. The 
more exact statement of the case is, 
that Mr. Wright informed a committee 
that there was no probability of his 
acceptance of ‘‘call” to said church. 


New Pastor.—Rev. Arnold Medbu- 
ry, the new Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of this city, arrived from the 
East last week, in season to conduct 
the services for his people on Sunday. 
The Watchman and Reflector has the fol- 
lowing sketch of this minister: Rev. 
Arnold R. Medbury has accepted a call 
to the Pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church of San Francisco. Seven years 
ago this month he became a member of 
this church, where he has retained his 
membership until now, and was wel- 
comed to the family of Dr. Cheney, his 
Pastor, with whom he commenced a 
course of study. While engaged in 
study he also engaged in Christian la- 
bor, and during the three and a half 
years he remained in the city and vi- 
cinity he was able to lead a large num- 
ber of sinners to the Saviour. Three 
years ago last winter the church called 
him to ordination. Soon after his ordi- 
nation he came East, and three years 
ago he entered the institution at New- 
ton, where he graduated last June. 
During his course at Newton he greatly 
endeared himself to a large circle of 
Christian friends in the churches where 
he preached, and there were numerous 
openings for him in Massachusetts, but 
his heart was set upon California, where 
he had lived ten years, as his future 
home and field of labor. The church 
to which he goes has suffered a sad de- 
cline the last three years, but it isa 
field of great promise, and it is believed 
that the new Pastor has peculiar adap- 
tation to it. He expects to enter upon 
his labors the first of next month. 


**The Christian Messenger” is the name 
of anew religious paper published at 
Monmouth, Oregon, in the interest of 
that denomination of Baptists who call 
themselves Christians, but are generally 
known, we believe, as Campbellites. 
We learn from it that the Christian 
College of which its Editor seems to be 
the principal, closed its last session with 
124 students. 


From the Oregon Christian Advocate 
we clip the following statistics of the 
Congregational churches of Oregon: 
members, 465; amount raised for home 
missions, $138 45; foreign missions, 
$88; pastors’ support, $4,897 50; for 
other objects, $2,451 35. Convsuisions 
in the past year, 41. Sunday-school 
scholars, 779. 


In the Evangel we find the following 
statistics of the churches connected with 
two Baptist Associations in“this State: 
San Francisco Association-churches 
32; baptised the past year, 143; other- 
wise added, 217; dismissed and dropped, 
179; excluded, 46; died, 29; present 
membership, 2,041; Sunday schools, 
32; scholars, 2,917; Chinese Sunday 
schools, 5; scholars, 290; net gain, 123. 
Pacific Association-churches, 14; bap- 
tised the past year, 32; otherwise 
added, 61; dismissed, 38; dropped or 
excluded, 25; died, 5; present member- 
ship, 731; net gain, 3. 


From the Occident we learn that the 
Organ Concert at St. John’s Presby- 
terian Church, was a complete success. 
The spacious church was crowded with 
a brilliant audience. From 1,000 to 
3,000 persons are said to have been 
present. The net proceeds exceeded 
$800. 

Howard street Presbyterian ‘church 
has received the gift of an elegant sil- 
ver communion service and baptismal 
bowl. Zhe Occident gives the following 
account of the donor: A lady who holds 
high social position, and formerly pos- 
sessed considerable wealth, by a series 
of providences, found herself reduced 
to comparative poverty. She, however, 
retained one diamond remaining from 
her former jewels. The statements in 
plate number of The Occident, that the 
Howard Street Church under the pas- 
toral care of Dr. Woodbridge, was des- 
titute of a communion service, met her 
eye; and knowing the wants of the 
Mission Churches, the idea occurred to 
her that it would be a privilege to have 
her diamond employed in bearing the 
memorials of the broken body and shed 
blood of Jesus to His people. 


The Advocate reports revivals at Honey 
Lake, American, and Sierra Valleys. 
In the latter sixteen have professed con- 
version, and twenty-four have been 
added to the church. . 


The new Methodist church at Yuba 
city was dedicated on the 16th ult. Rev. 
E. Thomas, D.D., was the preacher. 
The collection amounted to $350. A 
debt remaims of $600, which, it is ex- 
pected, will soon be paid. 


We are always glad to see ourselves 
as another sees us, especially if that 
other be not particularly friendly. A 
correspondent of the Register, Boston, 
who is a Unitarian, and has been lately 
in our State, wrote thus from Los An- 
geles: The average pulpit talent in the 
Protestant churches is fair, neither ex- 
cellent nor inferior. But I noticed as 
unusually prominent a certain kind of 
doctrinal and sectarian preaching, by 
no means adapted to draw, interest, or 
give much benefit to an audience. In 
common parlance, it was dry, husky. 
The attendance at all was. very small. 
As I looked at the audiences, listened 
to the preaching, conversed with the 
people on their likes and dislikes, their 
dissatisfaction or contentment with it 
—disconnecting therefrom their relig- 
ious and church tendencies—I could 
but be convinced that here is an excel- 
lent chance for the right sort of liberal 
preaching. 

At a meeting of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in Boston, a communication 
was submitted from the society in Port- 
land, Oregon, and from Rev. T. L. 
Eliot, its pastor, representing the op- 
portunity for missionary work in Oregon 
and Washington Territory, and it was 
voted that Rev. J. C. Kimball be invi- 
ted to go out to labor in conjunction 
with Rev. Mr. Eliot, receiving what- 
ever sums might be raised in the places 
where his services may be given, and 
that such amount be added by this 
Association as should make his com- 
pensation $1,200 for eight months, in 
addition to his expenses of travel to 
Portland and return. 


The East. 

Congregational Items.—The Christian 
Union says the American Board ‘‘ will 
now of necessity fall back,. but not 
altogether, upon the Congregational 
churches. But of all sects the Congre- 
gational is the least sectarian, and has 
an elasticity which adapts it to various 
and multifarious conditions of society. 
So that if the Board were to become 
Congregational, it would hardly require 
a single change of method.”....W. E. 
Dodge remains; so does Secretary 
Wood, who is a Presbyterian. W. 5. 
Griffith, of the Prudential Committee, 
‘* had anticipated the evil day by joining 
a Congregational church.”...The Con- 
gregational churches of England are 
establishing a pastor’s retiring fund. 
It is proposed to raise a capital of 
£100,000 sterling by subscriptions of 
£10 from each pastor. Many generous 
friends are giving this sum, or part of 
it, on behalf of the poorer pastors.... 
The pew-holders of the Old South 
Church, Boston, have voted to erect a 
new chapel, at an expense of $50,000, 
on the corner of Boylston and Dart- 
mouth: streets....Rev. L. L. Paine, 
lately of Farmington, Ct., is called 
to the Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History, at Bangor... .Second Church, 
New London, Ct., contributed $7,100 
to various charities last year..... H. M. 
Parsons accepts at Union Church, Bos- 
ton. 


In the Episcopal Board of Missions, 
Bishop Whitehouse presiding, there 
was a long discussion on the resolution 
sustaining the work of regeneration of 
colored people, which was finally adopt- 
ed, and $50,000 devoted to the object. 
A committee was appointed to induce 
railway managers to pass missionaries 
for little or nothing to their fields of 
labor. 


A Convention called by several prom- 
inent clergymen of the various evangel- 
ical:churches, ‘‘ for the promotion of a 
higher Christian life,” met at the rooms 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Newark, on the 12th instant, 
and held sessions for two days. The 
opening sermon was preached by the 
Rey. E. P. Smith, of Philadelphia, from 
Hosea xi: 15, 16. After the sermon 
short addresses were delivered embody- 
ing statements of personal experience, 
with the views of the speaker on the 
subject of the ‘‘ higher Christian life.” 
The Rey. Mr. Boardman preached last 
evening at the Congregational Church, 
on Clinton street, to a large audi- 
ence. The Convention, which was at- 
tended by twenty or thirty clergymen 
from other cities, attracted large num- 
bers. Most of the speakers, while dis- 
avowing any belief in ‘“‘ Perfectionism,” 
so called, expressed the opinion that a 
much higher and holier standard of 
Christian life must become the aim of 
our churches and professed Christians 
if they would convert the world. 


To fill the chair of Theology in the 
United Presbyterian Seminary at Alle- 
gheny, made vacant by the death of 
Dr. John T. Pressly, the First Synod 
of the West, has put in nomination the 
name of the Rev. Joseph T. Cooper, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, which is about 
equivalent, we suppose, to an election; 


and a very good nomination itis. Dr. 


THE PACIFIC. 


| Cooper, it will be remembered, was in 


this city several years ago, inaugurating 
the enterprise of the United Presby- 
terian Church, now under care of Rev. 
Mr. Gibson. 

The Rev. Dr. Eddy, of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has tendered his resignation 
to facilitate the union of the First and 
North churches. 


The First (New-school) and Second 
(Old-school) Presbyterian churches in 
Perry, Pike county, Illinois, have form- 
edaunion. 


The cost of the- noble church edifice 
erected by the First Presbyterian church 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, which 
will compare favorably with anything 
of the kind in Boston or its neighbo:e 
hood, is $125,000; $28,000 of this 
amount came from the sale of the old 
house and lot; the remainder has been 


made up by the liberal contributions | 


of the people themselves, leaving the 
notable record in these times of a splen- 
did church property free from debt. 


Hews Summary. 


City Items. 


—Several letters from Paris have 
been received within the past few days 
by Freres Renbento, of San Francisco. 


They left the beleagured city by the} 


balloon line, and were transferred to 
the charge of the Postal Department, 
when received by the French out of 
reach of the Prussians. The latest 


dates of these letters are September 26} 


and 28. They all speak of the deter- 
mined spirit of the Parisians, and their 
intention to resist the siege to the last. 
They represent General Trochu as hav- 
ing great power over the army and the 
people, and as being confident that he 
can hold the city against the enemy. 


—J. C. Pelton, Superintendent of 
the Industrial School, was thrown from 
a buggy a day or two ago near St. 
Mary’s College and seriously injured. 
On falling he struck his head and was 
taken home in an insensible condition 
from concussion of the brain. 


—The building of the Summit Ice 
Co., on Mission street, which was near- 
ly destroyed by the great fire last week, 
has been reconstructed and is occupied 
again. The house of the Glasgow Iron 
Company has also been repaired, and 
most of the rubbish has been cleared 
off the burnt district. 


—A span of horses attached to a 
carriage belonging to Ira P. Rankin, 
ran away on Powell street a day or two 
ago. ‘The carriage was upset, and the 
driver and three ladies were thrown 
out, but none of the parties were ser- 
iously injured. 


—Woodward’s Gardens is one of the 
most interesting places to visit that has 
ever been opened to the public. Here 
can be found a greater variety of curi- 
osities and amusements than in any 
other single place of amusement. The 
Japanese. give a performance every 
afternoon. 


Tue Question Serritep. — Those emi- 
nent men, Dr. James Clark, Physician 
to Queen Victoria, and Dr. Hughes 
Bennett, say that consumption can be 
cured. Dr. Wistar knew this when he 
discovered his Balsam of Wild Cherry, 
and experience has proved the correct- 
ness of his opinion. 


State and Coast Items. 


—The Monterey Democrat, of October 
29th, has the annexed: 


There has been, during the past sea-|. 


son, an immense number of cattle rang- 
ing in the country immediately south 
of the Salinas grain fields. Grass being 
also very scant in that quarter this 
season, there was reason to expect 
considerable loss among the stock. 
One stock owner tells us he has already 
taken off sixty hides from cattle dead 
of starvation. 


— Very favorable accounts are given of 
the cultivation of the Sandwich Island 
sugar cane on Captain Mayhew’s farm 
in Santa Barbara county. 


—Col. Amos Travis, of Los Angeles, 
has within the city limits, thirty-two 
acres planted in vines which this sea- 
son yield 302,000 pounds of grapes, or 
12,250 pounds per acre. 


—One hundred and fifty Springfield 
rifles have been sent to the University 
of California for the use of the cadets. 


—The grading from Petaluma to 
Lakeville, for the railroad, is going 
rapidly forward. 


Marriages. 


MADDOX-RODGERS—In Redwood City, October 23d, 
Francis Maddox and Sarah A. Rodgers. 

HOSMER-TOWNSEND—In Sandusky, Ohio, October 
12th, Theodore Hosmer, of San Francisco, to Miss Louisa 
E. Townsend, of Sandusky. 

JEWETT-DUNBAR—At Springfield, Massachusetts, 
W. 8. Jewett, of San Francisco, to Miss Lizzie Dunbar, 
of Springfield. 

CADWALLADER-HART—In Detroit, Mich., October 
5th, N. Cadwallader, of Birchville, Nevada county, Cal., 
to Emma J. Hart, of Tiffin, Ohio. 

HOWARD-WATERMAN—In Mokelumne Hill, October 
24th, John Howard to Mary Ella Waterman. 

HUSSEY-PRUETT—In Soquel, October 16th, Charles 
Hussey to Mrs. Nancy Pruett. 


Deaths. 


WALKER —In this city, October 29th, Wm. H. Walker, 
a native of Rockland, Maine, aged 24 years. 

SMART—In this city, October 26th, Capt. Chandler 
Smart, in the 62d year of his age. 

THORNTON—In Hamilton, Nevada, October 27th, 
Catherine Marshall, wife of Harry [. Thornton, and 
daughter of Col. James Junius Thornton, of Alabama. 

LOCKE—In Sycamore Valley, near Danville, Contra 
Costa county, October 24th, Royal P. Locke, aged 50 
years, a native of Biddleford, Maine. 

FORBES—In Coloma, Cal., October 16th, . C., 
wife of W. J. Forbes, editor of the White Pine News, 
aged 23 years, 5 months and 11 days. 

REED—In New York, October 16th, Rey. us 
Reed, aged 48 years and 3 months, brother of L. F. Reed, 
of Sacramento. 


JOHN H. CARMANY « CO. 
Book, Hegazine end Newspaper Publishers, 


409 WASHINGTON ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Among their late important acquisitions, the firm beg leave to call attention to 
THE OverRLAND MonrTHLY. 


The intrinsic excellence of this magazine has rendered it one of the most 


the English 1 


popular wherever 


uage is read. The opinions of literary men and prominent members of the 


editorial fraternity, on both sides of the Atlantic, are paeyay and full of cheering 


commendation. 


e first number of THE OVERLAND was issued in July, 1868, by the pop- 


ular publishing house of A. Roman & Co., San Francisco, under the editorial supervision 


of F. Bret Harte, who wages its name and general t 
It was with extreme difficulty that capable writers coul 


phical and literary design. 
be induced to contribute = 


pages, and for several months its proprietors entertained serious apprehension of their ability 


to continue its publication. 


But under skillful editorial management, and the continued 


exertions of a few contributors, the magazine progressed slowly, gradually extending its 
held of operations, and enlisting the services of a heretofore unknown and untried corps of 
writers, who have since made their mark in the republic of letters. 

In June, 1869, THE OVERLAND MONTHLY was purchased by John H. Carmany, the 
name of A. Roman & Co. being retained as publishers for the period of one year, and the 
magazine remaining under the editorial management of Mr. Harte. Since then, its p 
has been more rapid and satisfactory. Its circulation has been largely increased, and its 

wer to serve the interests of this coast proportionably augmented. Intelligence of a 
eeply interesting character, pleasantly imparted, has been conveyed to the enlightened of 
remote regions and foreign countries heretofore entire strangers to our literature and our 
resources. The world had learned to regard California as a crude, rough, and unrefined 


communi 


Coast and its wonderful capabilities. The 


Very little was known, comparatively, of the actual character of the Pacific 


appearance of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY— 


an exponent of hitherto unrecognized resources, and a delineator of hitherto unknown or 
misunderstood Western life and character—did much to enlighten the world and stimulate 
further curiosity. The freshness, vigor, and raciness of its articles; the entirely new, large, 
and unexplored field it occupied ; and the charm of its dash, and frank, independent expres- . 


sion, soon earned for it deserved prominence. 


conquests with impressive energy. 


It is doing good service, and pushing its 


The Commercial Herald and Market Review 


is, perhaps, the most important of all the publications owned and controlled by the firm, and 


the central figure around which they cluster. 


In February, 1852, the Prices CURRENT AND 


SHIPPING LIST was commenced in San Francisco, and continued to flourish under that title 
until May, 1859. It was, however, subjected to the competition of the MERCANTILE GAZETTE 
AND SHIPPING REGISTER, and was finally merged into the latter paper by purchase, and 


the new compound title of MERCANTILE 


GAZETTE, PRICES CURRENT, SHIPPING LisT 


AND REGISTER adopted. That journal was the exponent of commercial and financial 
matters on this coast until the spring of 1867. In July of that 7 H. Carmany & 


Co. issued the first number of t 
success of this journal was so complete and 


ercial 


ul Herald and Mar Review. 
rapid that it soon dispossessed its competitor, 


and in October of the same year the MERCANTILE GAZETTE ceased to exist, being purchased 
and merged into the COMMERCIAL HERALD, which is issued every Friday morning. Con- 
temporaneous with the issuance of this journal the firm publish a LETTER SHEET edition, 
known as the San Francisco Market Review, containing the fullest commercial and 
financial information, printed on very fine, white, French folio post, fitted to be placed in 
letter envelopes. It is much esteemed by the business community for its entire reliability 
and portable size. In addition to the foregoing, the firm own and publish the Stock Cir- 
cular, every Saturday, the Freight Circular, issued every month, and The Pacific, the 


oldest religious newspaper on the Pacific coast. 


From this house are issued The Pacific 


Medical and Surgical Journal, and The Living Way, each a the 


latter a religious periodical. 
of all the foregoin 
experienced and s 
in THE OCCIDENT, THE ADVOCATE, THE 


The attention of experts is invited to the typograp 
ublications. The steam-presses are under 
ul foreman on this coast, and specimens of the work done may be seen 


cal execution 
charge of the most 


CHURCHMAN, THE SPARE Hour, THE Ma- 


SONIC MIRROR, THE DIAL, THE PACIFIC APPEAL, etc., etc., all of which are worked Off on 
the presses of the firm, in addition to those they own and publish. 


EDWARD F. PEIRCE, 


IMPORTER OF 


PIANOS AND PARLOR ORCANS. 


WEBER’S PIANOS, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON’S PIANOS, SMITH’S ORGANS, 


228 Sutter Street, Just abowec Hoearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


I= Pianos to Rent. 


Furniture to the Trade. «7 


Special Botices. 


Yersa Santa.—It purifies the blood, strengthens the 
nervous system, improves digestion and appetite, regu- 
lates the secretions, gradually but surely bringing about 
a complete restoration to health. It being entirely veg- 
etable, its prolonged use, even for months, will pro- 
duce no disagreeable symptoms. It is suitable for all 
ages and both sexes. Redington, Hostetter & Oo., Agents, 
529 and 531 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Ir your tongue is coated, mouth tastes badly, have 
a poor appetite, feel dull, stupid, despondent, sleepy 
or dizzy, your liver does not act properly, and nothing 
will relieve and cure you so speedily as Dr. Pierce's 
Alt. Ext. or Golden Medical Dis¢overy. It -stimulates 
all the secretions to action, restores the appetite and 
unclogs the bowels. As a blood purifier for the cure 
of Pimples and Blotches on the face, Eruptions, Salt 
Rheums, Erysipelas and all Scrofulousand Skin diseases 
it is unequaled. No family should be without it. Sold 


by all druggists. 


For the Very Best Photographs, 


GO TO 


BRADLEY & RULOFSON, 


429 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
CLOSED ON SUNDAYS. 


BUY YOUR 


Hof 


Of the Manufacturers, and save Fifty Per Cent. Great 
Reduction in Prices. 


Pioneer Custom Shoe Factory, 


A general assortment of Boots ard Shoes on haud, and 
made to order at reduced prices. 


BEERS, BLAIR & MAYNARD, 
28388 KEARNY STREET, 
Between Bush and Sutter. 


BRANCH STORE, 720 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HASKELL & CO., 
GROCERS AND TEA MERCHANTS, 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN TEA CHEST. 


Imported by 
| HASKELL & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


No. GOS Market Street, 
(Near Second Street, ) 
IN THE GRAND HOTEL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Wholesale Prices for Goods in Original Packages. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 
$600 AND $300. 
NEW PRIZE BOOKS, 
BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET, 


MOTH AND RUST. 
Price, $1.60 each. 
Sent pre-paid by mai. : 
HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
Bend for Catalogue of other new books from the 313 prize 
manuscripts. 


ERSONS DESIRING MAGAZINES AND PAPERS 
Bound, will find it to their advantage to send their 
orders to ; 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


505 CLAY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


WANTED. 


N ACCOMPLISHED LATY, an entire stranger in 
California, desires to find some remunerative employ- 
ment. or ahome. She is highly educated and could teach 
ejther in a family or school; would superintend a gentle- 
man’s household: is not unworthy of any position of trust. 
Address ** HOME,”’ Pacific Office. 


BANCROFT’S, 


Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
PRINTING, BINDING, ENGRAVING. 


MESSES. HH. H. BANCROFT & co., for fif- 
teen years the leading house, covering every depart- 
ment of Books and Stationery ; 


MESSES. WM. B. COOKE & CO., Stationers, 
Book-Binders, and Blank Book Manufacturers, for six- 
teem years at 624 Montgomery street; 


MESSES. TURNBULL & SMITH, the popu 
lar Steam Printers from Commercial street; and 


W. sTorTT, the elegant Engraver and Lith- 


ographer, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


BANCROFT’S NEW BUILDING, 
MAKKET STREET. 


They have united their energies under one systematic 
arrangement, whereby the LARGEST EXPERIENCE and 
BEST BUSINESS TALENT are concentrated for the pur- 
pose of successfully competing with Eastern dealers in the 
manafacture and sale of Books and Stationerv. Their ob- 
ect is to reduce prices, manufacture and SELL GOODS 

OW, and doe the business, and they propose to do it. 


Come and See 


LARCEST STORE! 


CHOICEST STOCK 


OF 


Family Groceries 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
422 PINE STREET 
BOWEN BROTHERS. 


é 


\ 
~s 


. 


FROM A WOODWORTH PLANER TO A | 


BLIND-MORTISER, 


embracing every variety of THE BEST always on hand 
at the Machinery Depot of 
BERRY & PLACE, 


& 114 California street, 


LADIES, 


BUY 


LATEST 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S 


PATTERNS! | 


The Best and Most Reliable in the 
World. 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING: 


SPEAKING OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 
the New York “ Independent” of May 5, says: 


Some idea may be gained of the success of th!s experiment 
from the circulation of the “* Metropolitan,’’ which has 
GAINED during the past year nearly twenty thousand sub- 
scribers. This Magazine, which is issued monthly by the 
firm, contains the engravings of the various pattterns, with 
the most minute and complete descriptions by the writers. 
The magnitude of the business can, however, be better 
judged by the fact that over one hundred and eighty persons 
are employed directly in designing, perfecting, and cutting 
patterns, and that the establishment pays in rents over 
twelve thousand dollars a year. | 

Patterns are sent from this house to all parts of America 
and oo vertyus “parts of Europe. Every lady who procures 
one,‘*receives with it the most minute instructions regarding 
material, and the manner of putting the garment together 
Provided she tollows these instructions, she can cut, make, 
and trim with the most perfect ease every garment she 
wears. The utility and economy of the process is so appa- 
rent, that it must at once be recognized by every lady in the 
country. 


The “* Democrat '’ of May 18, in an editorial, says: 

And following the sewing machine, comes our fashions 
makers—Americans of genius, of taste, cultivated and re- 
fined. Foremost amongst all these is the firm of E. BUT- 
TERICK & CO., whose great fashion-bazaar at 589 Broad- 
way, New York City, is to people who dress well what the 
Bible is to a Christian. Here this firm employs hundreds of 
ladies of taste—ladies who make dress and the construction 
thereof a study; ladies who by intuit‘on and experience 
know how to set off the human form to the best advantage. 
And here they study styles—make combinations of colors— 
experiment and illustrate, till from all their work come the 
fashions which are so universally adopted in this country. 

Here they get up patterns for all sorts of dresses—for the 
kitchen or the ball-room, for the christening, the bridal, or 
the burial. They make little paper patterns of EVERY AR- 
TICLE worn by women or children. These patterns, with 
cuts or pictures, show how the article is to be made up, 
how it will look, what material to make it of, what it Will 
cost, and how long time will be required to make it. They 
tell how to fit any size, shape, or form, and to fit well, and 
what colors will blend with each complexion. 


Last year this firm sold over four millions of patterns, and 
saved to the purchasers millions of dollars in dress and cost 
of time and money in manufacture. Ry them, any woman 
or girl who can read can learn how to make her own clothes. 
She can learn how to make them to advantage. No matter 
what article you want, this firm will send you a paper pat- 
tern, telling you how to make it. 


The “Home Journal,"’ always the best of authority in 
modes of taste (it is the acknowledged Court Journal of the 
United States, if we may use this term), in a recent number, 
says: 

There is nothing that a civilized being would wish to wear, 
that is not to be found in paper in this establishment; and 
if any man or woman doabts the poss.bilities of creating an 
American method of dressing which shall make us inde- 
pendent of the foreign claimants, of all taste, pray beg them 
to visit the establishment of E. BUTTERICK & CO., 589 
Broadway, and they will feel assured of American independ- 


| ence in the fashioning of our clothes, if in nothing else, and 


also, that a more artistic taste prevails on this than on the 
other side of the ocean. 


We could quote an almost endless number of rotices sim 
ilar to the above, given us by the leading journals, but we 
deem these sufficient. We have a host of imitators Trrine 
to follow in our tracks, but the secret necessary for success— 
the system by which the perfection of our patterns is at- 
tained—we carefully guard from pillagers. 

Fully confidenc that the above quotations will be sufficient 
to satisfy all that our work is REALLY useful, we ask you to 
carefully examine the Catalogue, and tee if there is not 
something in it that you want. 


CATALOCUE. 


SEND FOR A 


H. A. DEMINC, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
OFFICE OF THE 


Howe Sewing Machine, 


No. 137 Kearny St., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Home 


Ida Straying. 


BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 


Ida, little wanderer 

By the hill-side spring, . 
Came with small hands laden 

From her wandering: 


Came with emerald mosses, 
Dripping coolness yet; 
Dainty shells, and pebbles,; 

Mid its greenness set. 


Now she stood before me, 
Lips all tremulous— 

Fearing I might chide her, | 
Call her venturous, 


Thus afar in roving, 
Woodland gifts to seek; 

But she said the waters 
Wooed her tiny feet. 

Feet that first in roving, 
Pressed the greensward wild; 

And methought that Nature, 
Guarded well her child. 


Weary wandering Ida, 
Woman’s dignity 

Prompteth me to chiding, 
But I’m so like thee: 


Just beyond the limits 
Of the narrow way, 
Silvery chiming waters, 

Woo my feet to stray. 


Just beyond my grasping, 
In the distance gleam, 

Treasures that I covet, 
Beauty like a dream. 


O’er the line of duty, 
I have wandered oft; 
Christ hath come so sweetly, 
Seeking for the lost. 


Only heart-deep loving, ' 
Can so gently chide, 

That we weep in sorrow, 
When we've turned aside. 


Thou hast taught me, Ida, 
In a faint degree, 

Mingled love and pity, 
Christ has felt for me! 


Little Christina. 


BY MARY E. ATKINSON, 


Carl Eckhart lived on his small farm 
among the Hartz Mountains, working 
hard year after year, striving to provide 
enough for his large and growing fam- 
ily; but earlier every year the meal gave 
out, and the potatoes were all gone, and 
all that he could earn would scarcely 
supply the deficiency. Questions like 
these were constantly rising: ‘If I do 
not keep more sheep, how will there be 
wool enough to spin for the children’s 
clothing ? And if Ido keep more sheep, 
where shall I find fodder for them 
through the winter?— Nine children 
need so many clothes!” he sighed. 

As he drew near the cottage one 
evening, three or four of the nine ran 
out to meet him. ‘‘O father!” they 
cried, ‘‘ Dick has brought mother a 
letter! Itisfrom America! Come and 
read 

‘‘Ah!” he thought, ‘‘I suppose her 
brother is urging her again to go to 
America. But there are too many of 
us to go so far, and then grand-father 
and grand-mother would miss us so! 
No, we must stay in the old place, 
though we are so poor. God will not 
let us starve, if we work and trust.” He 
took the little hands of the children, 
afid they led him into the house. 

The kitchen was clean and comfort- 
able; the good mother always kept it 
so. A little bed-room opened out of it. 
Lena lay upon the bed. She was the 
oldest daughter, and had never been 
strong and well like the rest. She was 
often sick, and obliged to lie there 
helpless when she would gladly have 
been doing the hundred things which 
needed to be done. ‘‘ Dear mother,” 
she would say, ‘‘ I don’t mind the pain; 
but it is very hard to lie here and see 
you do my work and your own too.” 
But then the mother would stroke 
Lena’s long, bright hair lovingly, and 
say, ‘‘ My child, it is my work and not 
yours, when the Master sets me at it, 
and tells you to lie there.” 

Her eyes brightened when she saw 
her father enter. ‘‘ Here he comes, 
mother!” she said. ‘*‘ Now lay the 
baby here by me and read your letter.” 
So little Gretchen was laid by Lena’s 
side. Fritz and Joseph came in, each 
with an armful of fagots. Bergitta was 
preparing supper, washing and putting 
into the great pot about half a peck of 
potatoes. Wilhelm had gone for a pail 
of water, and Christina was playing on 
the door-step with Albert and Anna, 
the fat, chubby-cheeked twins. 

Carl Eckhart sat down beside the fire 
and took the letter from his wife’s hand. 
** Dear Bertha,” it ran, ‘‘ I am going to 
Germany on business, and shall be with 
you almost as soon as my letters. I 
write because I have a plan in my head. 
I want to take one of the children to 
bring up as my own, since I have none 
as yet, and now I have a good wife to 
be a mother to the little girl you will 
give me. I want a girl because your 
boys can be more help on the farm, and 
will make their way better. I wish you 
would all come out here, where you 
would have so much better chance; but 
I suppose it is no use saying anything 
more about that. But one of your lit- 
tle girls I must bring home with me. I 
am sure we could make her happy, and 
give her plenty of love and a good edu- 
cation, and a pleasant home until she 
makes one for herself. I am prosper- 


THE PACIFICO, 


ing. Every year I lay by enough to 
buy another share in the great factory, 
and every year there is therefore more 
interest. Next year I can buy two 
shares and take care of a child besides. 
So have her all ready when I come. 
The rest I will say when I see you. 
‘** Your loving brother, 
** Youan Sticer.” 

Car] read the letter through, and then 
looked up at his wife. ‘*‘ What do you 
say, Bertha?” he asked. 

‘*‘“Must we send one?” she said, 
her heart failing her a little, for she 
had hoped he would say, ‘‘ We can 
never spare one of the dear children, 
of course.” But he was sorely tried by 
labor and poverty, and he answered, 
‘* Your brother makes us a kind offer, 
and we had better do as he says. If 
one goes we can do better for the rest, 
and it will be a fine home for her, and 
she will live like a lady.” 

‘*‘Ah, but she will be an American!” 
the mother said, ‘‘ and speak another 


| language and forget the faces at home.”’ 


**No, no,” said Carl, *‘ she will not 
forget us, and some day, who knows, 
she may come back and live in Ger- 
many. Whichisitto be?” ° 

** Why,” said her mother, ‘‘ it cannot 
be Lena, for she is too sick; nor Gretch- 
en, for she is too small; and I cannot 
spare Bergitta, she is such a help; and 
we could not separate the twins.” - 

‘‘Ah, then it is Christina,” said the 
father. The little girl heard her name, 
and left the children and came in, ask- 
ing: ** What about Christina, father ?”’ 
He took her on his knee. She wasa 
pretty child; the prettiest of them all, 
the mother thought that moment. But 
then she had thought the same of each 
one of them at different times. She 
was very fair, with eyes as blue as flax- 
flowers, and hair like sunshine. ‘‘ My 
lovely little treasure,” said the mother 
in her heart, ‘‘ surely now he will say, 
‘No, I can never part from thee, my 
child!” But this is what he said: ‘‘ My 
little one, thy Uncle Yohan is coming 
hither, and he will take thee across the 
wide sea into a beautiful country, and 
thou wilt dwell in a better house than 
this, and never have to scrub and wash, 
and spin and toil as we do.” 

Christina opened her blue eyes wide, 
and asked: ‘‘ Isita fairy story, father ?” 
and when he said: ‘‘ No, my child, it is 
all true,” she smiled dreamily and said, 
‘*T am very glad.” She was only seven 
years old, and knew nothing of separa- 
tion and home-sickness, But the mother 
began to weep, and the father hastily 
set little Christina down, and went and 
stood looking out of the door, but he 
did not see anything, not even Mac, the 
dog, who came up to him. 

Bergitta said: ‘‘ The potatoes are 
done!” and she and the boys made 
haste to get the table ready, while 
Christina crept away to Lena’s room, 
to tell her the wonderful news. ‘‘Lena,”’ 
she asked, ‘‘ What is American like ?” 
Lena did not know much about it, but 
she tried to remember and to repeat to 
the child all that Uncle Yohan had told 
them of his home when he was there 
before; of the busy town with its many 
factories; of the. two-story brick house 
with a little yard in front; of the red 
carnations growing there, just like 
those in the sampler hanging up in 
mother’s room. ‘‘ There are no cows, 
nor pigs, nor hens to feed,” she added. 
Uncle Yohan has only canary birds.” 
And Christina fancied herself dressed 
in a long, clean, white gown, feeding a 
flock of canaries in a grove of red car- 
nations; while Lena lay looking at her 
pretty little sister, and wondering what 
sort of life she would lead, and whether 
she would come back some time, dressed 
as oddly as the American lady whose 
picture Uncle Yohan had shown them 
so proudly. All the evening it seemed 
as if none of them could show atten- 
tion and affection enough to Christina, 
who received it all like a little happy 
queen, and went to bed at last to dream 
of untold joy in the foreign land, while 
her mother lay awake, thinking, plan- 
ning, sorrowing, and wetting her pillow 
with tears, because the child was going 
away. 

Three days-after, Uncle Yohan arrived. 
Christina was playing with the twins on 
the great barn-floor, when Fritz came 
for her. ‘*‘Come, Chris,” he cried, 
‘* Uncle Yohan has come, and he wants 
to see you.” She looked up with a cu- 
rious smile, as if she were trying to 
recollect some half-forgotten dream. 
She put the speckled beans she had 
been playing with slowly back out of 
her lap into the box beside her, took her 
brother’s hand and went with him. Al- 
bert and Anna toddled after her. Uncle 
Yohan stood at the door, a kindly-look- 
ing man with a bald head and smilin 
blue eyes. ‘‘ So this is my little girl!” 
he said, lifting her up in his arms and 
kissing her. But the little lady sur- 
veyed him with evident disapproval. 
‘* Mother!” she said at length, ‘‘ I don’t 
want to be Uncle Yohan’s little girl, 
he has a coat like the wicked tax-man 
that took away father’s pig!” 


Uncle Yohan’s coat was indeed of a 
style quite different from that which 
her father wore on Sundays, which had 
been his father’s; and he looked as 
queer to her as she did to him. For in 
those days little American girls wore 
full short dresses, mostly low-necked 
and short-sleeved, and long pantalets; 
but Christina had on a long, plain, blue, 
home-spun skirt, coming down to her 
ankles. It had avery wide band,which 
came up to her armpits, and above that 
appeared a white, long-sleeved garment 
looking much like a night-gown. Her 
yellow hair, not yet long enough to 
braid in two straight, smooth braids 
like her sister's, was blown about her 
rosy face in very becoming confusion. 

dear, funny little image,” Uncle 
Yohan exclaimed, after a hearty laugh, 
‘*come here and sit on my knee and 
tell me about the wicked tax-man!” 
Sitting there talking with him, she 


gradually became accustomed to the 
coat, and much more pleased with him. 
Uncle Yohan could only stay a few 
days, and then came the time for Chris- 
tina’s departure, a day for them all to 
remember as long as they lived. It had 
been very pleasant for little Christina 
to be petted so much, and to have new 
clothes and pretty things given to her, 
but to say good-bye to every one she 
knew was not so pleasant. How many 
faces, wet with tears, had she to kiss 
again and again! for they all cried, 
even her father and the boys, all except 
baby Gretchen, who laughed and crow- 
ed,which Christina thought much nicer. 

And so good-bye to the farm and the 
little house and the dear people in it, 
to the quiet village and the great moun- 
tains around it, to the work and the 
dress, and the language of home; out 
into a new world and a new life, to 
find new home and friends—to be no 
longer a German peasant’s child, but to 
become an American lady. 

And did she never go back? No. It 
is twenty years since that day. Lena’s 
suffering days are over; she sleeps in 
the village church-yard, with her mother 
and Gretchen beside her. Bergitta is 
the wife of a fat, rich burgo-master. 
Fritz and his father and Anna are still 
on the old farm, Lut Anna is going to 
marry the school-master. As for Fritz, 
he has a wife and half a dozen children. 
So has Joseph, who is a carpenter. 
Wilhelm and Albert followed their little 
sister to America, and are making com- 
fortable fortunes, helped by kind Uncle 
Yohan... And Christina, herself, wife of 
Prof. Steinmark, lives in a pretty house 
near the college, and has a little Bertha, 
and Lena, and Fritz of her own. The 
Professor often says: ‘‘ My dear, next 
summer we will go and see Germany 
again.” But something always happens 
to prevent their going yel. So the old 
home still remains the most vague and 
dreamy memory in the mind of Chris- 
tina.— Advance. 


> 


Adorning Children’s Graves. 


Mr. Gray had not long been minister 
of the parish before he noticed an odd 
habit of the grave-digger; and one day 
coming upon John smoothing and trim- 
ming the lonely bed of a child which 
had, been buried a few days before, he 
asked why he was so particular in 
dressing and keeping the graves of in- 
fants. John paused for a moment at 
his work, and looked up, not at the 
minister, but at the sky, and said: ‘‘ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘*And on this account you tend and 
adorn them with so much care,” re- 
marked the minister, who was greatly 
struck with the reply. 

‘* Surely, sir,” answered John, ‘‘I 
cannot make too nice and fine the bed- 
covering of a little innocent sleeper that 
is waiting there till it is God’s time to 
waken it and cover it with a white robe, 
and waft it away toglory. When such 
grandeur is awaiting it yonder, it’s fit 
it should be decked out here. I think 
the Saviour will like to see white clover 
spead above it; do you not think so, 
too, sir?” | 

‘*But why not cover larger graves, 
also?” asked the minister, hardly able 
to suppress his emotions. ‘ ‘‘ The dust 
uf all His saints is precious in the Sav- 
iour’s sight.’ ” 

‘* Very true, sir,” responded John, 
with great solemnity, ‘‘ but I cannot 
be sure who are His saints, and who 
are not. I hope there are many of them 
lying in this church-yard, but it would 
be great presumption to mark them out. 
There are some that I am pretty sure 
about, and I keep their graves as neat 
and clean as I can. I plant a bit of 
flower here and there as a sign of my 
hope, but dare not give them the white 
skirt,” referring to the white clover. 
It’s very different, though, with the 
children.” —Seeds and Sheaves. 


A ror Dectamation.—Spoken 
by a boy in Oakland Grammar School: 

Boys! be men/ it is all you are good 
for. Be worthy men; it is all that is 
good for you. Be Christian men; it is 
all that is good for anybody. Think, 
study; know something, and be some- 
body in the world. A dolt, dunce, or 
dullard—what is he worth? Not the 
old boots he standsin. Now you are 
deciding your characters for life. As is 
the boy, so, most surely, will be the 
man. The lying, deceiving, low, mean, 
stupid youth, is most sure to be a bad, 
worthless, wicked adult. Then, boys, 
rouse up all your energies, so now to 
be, and to do, that as you grow in age, 
you may grow also in every virtue and 
every excellence; an honor to yourselves, 
a good to your country, and a blessing 
to mankind. So live that, when you 
die, the world may be better off than it 
would have been had you never lived in| 
it. Determine to be men, and be so 
now. Determine to be good men, and 
begin ui now. Then pursue an earnest, 
noble, truthful, career through all of 


life, and the results for good will last 
while the world lasts, a blessing to you 
and to all, forever. RA 


As the mother-pearl fish lives in the 
sea without receiving a drop of salt wa- 
ter; and as, toward the Caledonian 
Islands, springs of fresh water may be 
found in the midst of the sea; and as 
the fire-fly passes through the flames 
without burning its wings, so @ Vigor- 
ous and resolute soul may live in the 
world without being affected with any 
of its humors, may discover sweet 
springs of piety amidst its salt waters, 
and fly among the flames of earthly con- 
cupiscence without burning the wings 


of the holy desires of a devout life. 


. 


THE GREAT) 


An Infallible BLOOD PURIFIER, possess- 
ing rare TONIC and NER WINE properties— 
acertain cure for RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, and all kindred Diseases. 

It completely restores the system when im- 
paired by disease, revives the action of the 
KIDNEYS and GENITAL ORGANS, radi- 


cally cures SCROFULA, SALT RHEUM, 
and all ERUPTIVE and CUTANEOUS Dis- 
eases, gives immediate and permanent relief 
in DYSPEPSIA, ERYSIPELAS, Tumors, 
Boils, Scald Head, Ulcers and Sores; eradi- 
cates from the system all traces of Mercurial 


Disease, 

Itis PURELY VEGETABLE, being made 
from an herb found indigenous in California, 
It is therefore peculiarly suitable for use by 
Females and Children, a8 4 BLOOD PURI- 
FIER and RENOVATOR. 


For Sale by all Druggists, 
REDINGTON, HOSTETTER & CO. . 
AGENTS; 
529 and 531 Market Street, 
Ban Francisco, 


SOMETHING NEW! 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 


What the City Missionary of Boston 


SAYS ABOUT 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


THERE CERTAINLY CANNOT BE FOUND 
A Better Cough or Lung Remedy. 
AS AN EXPECTORANT, 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, Feb. 18, 1869. 


Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gentlemen: The package of 
Allen's Lung Balsam you sent me to use among the afflicted 
oe in my city missionary work, has proved very accepta- 

le and useful. It has gone into several families, and with 
remarkable effect in every instance. ' 

One woman bas been restored from what her physician 
pronounced consumption, after several months’ sickness 
with cough, great pain in the lungs, and prostration, so that 
she is able now to do housework and assist.in the support of 
her family, and with cure and continued use cf the Balsam, 
she expects entire restoration. 

Another person, @ young woman, to whom I gave one 
bottle, has received great benefit, so that her cough, which 
was of months’ stan ing, is getting better, and she has pur- 
chased the second bottle, and has every indication of a 
speedy cure. 

A young man who was raising blood, and was quite weak 


and sick, has, by the use of two bottles, been much im- | 
e 


proved, and is able to doa iittle at his work. 

A young man to whom I recommended a trial of it, who 
has had a bad cough and much pain in his langs for months 
pest. and unable to get rest or sleep, has commenced taking 

t, and how using the fourth bottle with great benefit. He 
sald to me onarecent visit, he would not do without it. 
He ishoping (and reasonably, it seems to me) to be able to 
resume his work again. 

Very respectfully and gratefully vours, 
CHARLES A. ROUNDY, City Missionary. 

I N. HARRIS & CU., Sole Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

by all Druggists. 


REDINGTON, HOSTETTER & CO., 
Sole Agents, 
529 and 531 Market Street, San Francisco. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HOTHEHL, 


JACKSON STREET, 


Bet. Montgomery and Kearny, San Francisco. 


(rood Rooms and Good Board. 


I'ree Coaches to the House. 


EE. WEYGANT, | H. PATRIDGRE, 
Proprietors. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


OCCIDENTAL 


Insurance Company, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CASH CAPITAL. . . $300,000 GOLD COIN. 
CASH ASSETS. .. . $435,991 GOLD COIN. 


8. W. Cor. Montgomery and California Sts. 


INSURE against Loss and Damage by Fire on Dwelling 
Houses and all kinds of Buildings; also on Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, and all other Personal Property, on 
the most reasonable terms. 


ISSUE Foreign and Domestic, Open and Special Policies 
on Cargoes, Freights, Treasure, Commissions and Profits. 
Also, Time, Voyage and tiarbor Risks on Hulls. 


ALL LOSSES PAID IN U. S. GOLD COIN. 


DIRECTORS 
J. A. Donohoe, N. Van Bergen, 
Jacob Scholle, J.P. Newmark, 
Ira P. Rankin, J. W. Brittan, 
John Sime, Chr. Christiansen, 
M. B. Carpenter, Thomas J. Haynes‘ 
caco’  “eenebaum, Martin Sacha, 
J. Y. Hallock, L. Kline, 
A. G. Stiles, A. Goldsmith, 
Benjamin J. Brewster, James !'. Boyd, 
J. Baum, D. Moore, 
Isaac Hecht, W. W. Dodge, 
Joseph Seller, A. J. Bowle, 
John N. Risdon, 8. Silverberg,§ 
J. H. Baird, Chas. Kohler, 
Michael Reese, J.J. Williams, 
Henry Greenberg, C. H. Sherman. 


A. STILES, President. 
ROTHSCHILD, Secretary 


A Menthly Magazine for Youngest Beaders. 


4 we anrivaled periodical for children, which has be- 
come famous all over the land for its exquisite fliustra- 
tions (not less than 25 in every number) and admirable lit- 
orery contents, will enter upon its fifth yearin January, 


iB Subscribers for 1871, who sendin their p-oney before 
November, 1870, will receive the October, November, and 
December nambers of this year, gratis. 

NOW is the time to subscribe. 

a year in advance; 15 cents a single num- 
ber. A liberal discount toclubs. Premiams given for new 
subscribers. A —— number for 10 cents. 

A the publisher, 
LL. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


leave the cause behind, as is the case with most m 


ELIEVING THAT EVERY MAN SHOULD BE 
held personally responsible for whatever he offers to 
the public as an antidote for any existing evil, and 
that no honest man can, for the sake of gain, offer as 

Remedy that which may prove an injurv, we shall say no 
more than we believe to be strictly true, and easily proved: 
in relation to the merits of 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP! 


We have known it for many years as a valuable remedy in 
all Pulmonary Complaints. It has been given to a great 
number of persons, oki and young, male and female, and it 
can be truly said that rarely, if ever, was known a single 
instance in which it has not effected a speedy cure of the 
most violent cold or l»ng-seated cough; and, in case of 
Asthma, Whooping-cough, sore Throat, or any affection of 
the throat or lungs, we have yet to hear of the first instance 
in which it has not afforded entire satisfaction. We do not 
pretend to say that 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP 


Is a remedy for “all theills the flesh is heir to,"* but we do 
say, that in ninety-nine cases out of a bundred, it has been 
found to be a safe, pleasant, and sovereign remedy for the 
most violent cold, long-neglected cough, sore throat, asthma, 
whooping-cough, or any affection of the throat or lungs 
arising, as almost all such complaints do, from what is at 
first considered nothing but a “slight cold *’—the final con- 
sequences of ‘which need not be pointed out. Prominent, 
however, among the ills thus engendered, is that of con- 
sumption, for which it is said there is no remedy, and per- 
hapsthereisnot. Butif 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


Which we so strongly recommend, be a remedy for such 
complaints as we have enumerated, what effect will it have 
— that scourge of the human race, CONSUMPTION ? 

We answer, it will be to afford its victims immediate relief! 
It will eheck the ever-accompanying cough; this done, re- 
freshing sleep is sure to follow, and, in its train, increase of 
strength, a brightereye, a more cheerful countenance—and, 
why not a restoration to health? CURE YOUR COLD 
while it is yet what you consider but a slight one, and you 
will have less occasion toseek aremedy for any of the count- 
lessills so sure to follow from it when too long neglected. 
Cure itin your children, instead of allowing them to retire 
to their beds night after night with a SLIGHT COLD, from 
which almost every famtty has had sad experience; they 
too often rise with headache, sore throat, or fever. 

A kind Providence has placed at the disposal of His intel- 
ligent creatures, all the remedies requisite for the relief of 
such diseases as He permits to afflict mankind. Among the 
gravest in this category are those of the CHEST and 
LUNGS. A thorough and patient investigation into the 
character and treatment of these affections, has resulted in 
the selection and approval, by the more intelligent of the 
present day, of 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


The use of which is synonymous with speedy relief and 
health. Consumptives, try it! For sale by all Druggists. 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP, 


Should be resorted to@n the slightest indication of a cough, 
cold, or asthma. 


REDINGTON, HOSTETTER & CO., 


Agents, San Francisco. 


DR.PIERCE'S 
MEDICAL 
BF Dee | 


This is the must therough biood purifier yet discovered, 

an cures all humors from the worst Scrofula to a common 

Eruption. 
rough skin, which are such annoying blemishes to many 
young persons, yield to the use of a few bottles of this won- 
derful medicine. From one to ei.ht bottles cure Sait 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Scald Head, Ring Worms, Boils, Scaly 


Eruptions ef the Skin, Scrofula Sores, Uleers and “ Can- 
ker *’ in the Mouth and Stomach. It is a pure medicinal ex- 
tract of native rvots and plants, combining in harmony Na 
ture’s most sovereign curative properties, which God has 
instilled into the vegetable kingd: m for healing the sick 
It is a great restorer of thestrength and vigor of the system. 
Those who are languid, sleepless. have nervous apprehen- 
sions or fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of weak- 
ness, will find convincing evidence of its restorative power 
upon trial. If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated and de- 
spondent, have frequent Headache, mouth taste badly in 
the morning, irregular appetite and tongue coated, you are 
suffering from Torpid Liver or Biliousness. In many cases 
of Liver Complaint, only a part of these svmptoms are ex 
perienced. Asa remedy for all such cases, Dr. Pierces Gold 
en Medical discovery bas no equal, as it effects perfect cures, 
leaving the liver strengthened and healthy. For the cure ot 
Habitual Constipation of the Bowels it is a never failing 
reinedyv, and those who have used it for this purpose are 
loud in its prais@® In Bronchial, Throat and Lung Diseases, 


it has produced many truly remarkable cures, where other 
medicines had failed. 
Sold by druggists at $1.00 per bottle. Prepared at the 
Chemical] Laboratory of 
R. V. PIERCE, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Coughs, Hoarseness, Influenza, 


Sore Throat, Colds, Whooping-Cough, Croup, Liver-Com- 
Maint, Bronchitis, Asthma, Bleeding ef the Lungs, and 
every affection of the Throat, Lungs, and Chest, are speedily 
and permanently cured by the use of 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well-known preparation does not dry upa the and 

icines, 
but it loosens and cleanses the lungs and allays irritation, 
thus removing the cause of the complaint. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


by atimely resort to this standard remedy, as is proved by 

hundreds of testimonials received by the proprietors. None 
nuine unless signed 1. Burts. Seta W.Fowre & Son, 

roprietors, Boston. 

Sold by Redington, Hostetter & Co., San Francisco, and 

by dealers generally 


This celcbrated medicine has won a deservedly high repu- 
tation as an alieviator of pain and a preserver of health. It 
has become a household remedy, from the fact that it gives 
immediate and permanent relief. It is a purely vegetable 
pr>paration, made from the best and purest materials, safe 
to keep and to use in every famfly. It is recommended by 
physicians and persons of all classes, and to-day, after a 
public trial of thirty years—the average life of man—it 
stands unrivaled unexcelled, spreading its usefulness 
over the wide world. Its large and increasing sale affords 
positive evidence of its enduring fame. We do not deem it 
necessary tosay mach in its favor, as one small bottle will 
do more to convince you of its efficacy than all the adver- 
tisements In the world. Give, t one fair trial, and you 
woald not be without it for ten times its cost. 


Directions accompany each bottle, Sold by all Druggists. 


Pimples and Blotches on the face, and scaly or 


SPECIAL ATTENTION Is CALLED To 


REDINCTON’s 


JAMAICA 


Which is confidently recommended as the best 
preparation now before the Public. 


t s made exclusively from the choicest Jamaica Gi 
Oger 


Root, and on scientific principles containing Done of th 
Ose 


deleterious properties common to al) the cheap pr. 
tions now before the public. 


Its style issuch as will commend it to the retaile 
T, and 


to the consumer its qualities will recommend it as § 
u 


to all others. — 


We pledge ourselves to preserve its high Standarg 
of 
purity and excellence, and guarantee it to be in al! 
Tespects 
superior to all other similar preparations, 


Quality and style considered, it 


is by far the Cheapest 
preparation before the public. 


For sale by all Grocers and Druggists, throughout th 
Pacific Coast. 


Elgin Watches. 
ELEGANT, DURABLE, 
ACCURATE TIMEKEEPERS. 


The Cheapest for their qualities of any in Market. Com 
bining improvements not found on any other 


American Watch, 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


REDINCTON’s | 


Flavoring Extracts 


Are the perfectly y ure and highly concentrated Ex- 
tracts from FRESH FRUITS, prepared 


with great care. 


Lemon, Vanilla, Rose, 
Almond, Pineapple, Peach, 
Orange, Raspberry, Nutmeg, 
Cinnamon, Strawberry, Cloves, 


FOR FLAVORING 


Icé-Creams, Custards, Pies, Blancwauge, 


Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, Etc., 


Are used and indorsed by the most popular Hotels 


Skillful Caterers and Confectioners, and are 
extensively sold by Druggists, good Gro- 
cery Dealers and Storekeepers 
throughout Californiaa 
and Oregon. 


We respectfully ask you to prove, by trial and compar 


son, their general excellence, and their superiority overt 
those factitious and unhealthy kinds which may have been 
brought to your notice, land which parade their CHEAPNES 
as the most important point to be considered. 


A Providential KRemeay.—The Mongoose, 


by a poisonous serpent, seeks a certain plant, eats of it, an! 


recovers. In like manner, thousands of European dpe? 
tics and victims of liver complaint, disorders of the bowels 
debility, dropsy, rheumatism, &c., flock to the Seitz 
Spring in Germany and are cured by its salubrious wate™ 


e have this Spring, in all its sanitarv perfection, multiple 


ad infinitum, in this country, in the form of TARRANTS EP 
FERVKESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. It is the Spa made ~ 
able and available tor the uses of the million. The millet 


use it. it is the great household medicine of the land. ® 
once delicious, refreshing and unequalled as a correct!’ 
and alterative. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


London, 


SATHER & CO., 
BAN FER 


Corn. MonteomERY anND AomwerciAl 


Exchange in Sums to Suil 


—ON— 


New York, Boston and Philadelphié 


—ALSO— 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS, 


PAYABLE IN COIN OR CURRENCY. 


ills om 
Hamburg,| 
Berlin, 
Cologne, 


Frankfort 
On the Maio. 


Bremen, 
Cassel, 


Stuttgart 
sep19tf 


New York, in currency. 
We have secured the Agency for Ray's“ Pate? noo 
Register ''—the best method of keeping Sunday 

brary Record in the world. Send for Circular. 


Music, &c. 
Teacher's 

attention to the Mimpriss series of un form-gt 
School Lessons pew so much used tn the East. 


dru @.4t, corner Fourth and 


taining 10,529 
currency, and 


Price, 25 cts, 50 cts, and $1 per bottle. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


PACIFIC AGENC Y—757 Market strees 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1 Libraries furnished at same rat 
New Books constantly 4 


qs 
Libres’! 


pool 
Cards of all kinds, Illuminations, Rewards, Sunday 
Gage’s new Relief Map of 


i 


pd. 
Praiications of the Society for sale by J. F. Rud” 
K streets, Sacramento. os, colt 
We will furnish Sunday Schools with 80 volume 
and 275 beautiful encravings. 
other books at equally low rates- 


D. W. McLEOD, De 


elps, Blackboard Manual, &c. 


£2 
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THE PACIFIC. 


farm and Garden. 


x 
The Old School-House. 


Whatever else to the night has gone— 
The night that shall never know a dawn— 
It stands undimmed in my memory still, 
The old brown School-house on the hill. 


1 see the briars beside the door, 

The rocks where we played at ‘‘keeping store.” 
The steps we dug in the bank below, 

And the “‘ bear track’’ trod in the winter snow. 


The corner brick on the chimney lies, 
Just as it did in my boyish eyes; 
And in dreams I throw the stones again 


| threw at the toppling brick in vain. 


The names on the weatherboards are part 

Of the sacred treasures of my heart; : 
Some yet a place with the earth-sounds keep; 
And some in the holds of silence sleep. 


I hear the growl, from his central lair, 

Of the swiftest boy who stood for ‘‘bear;’’ 
And the song brings back the joy and glow 
Of the chase around the winter snow. 


Often again in thought I slide 

On the stone-boat down the long hill-side; 
The breathless speed, and the dizzy reel, 
And the wind in my lifted hair I feel. 


Ah me! There are spots that hold my dead 
In a sleep unstirred by memory’s tread; 
And many a scene of life’s triumph lies 
Deep in the mists that never rise. 


And things of rapture and things of tears, 
Are hidden within a veil of years; 

But the old brown school-house on the hill— 
It stands undimmed in my memory still. 


Poultry Husbandry. 


We have numerous inquiries as to 
the best breed of fowls. Such ques- 
tions are difficult if not impossible to 
answer. The fact is, there are quite a 
number of ‘‘best breeds.” While one 
affords the best and most meat for the 
table, another, quite inferior in that 
respect, furnishes the best and largest 
number of eggs. Still another breed 
excels as setters, and is quite inferior 
to either for flesh or eggs. There are 
no reliable data from which any very 
intelligent opinion may be drawn. A 
series of careful comparative experi- 
ments, with full and reliable notes, is 
something much to be desired in this 
respect; and whoever will undertake 
such a work will accomplish an immense 
amount of practical good. 

All that is now known of poultry 
husbandry is gathered up from uncer- 
tain, disconnected experiments, most of 
which are merely one-sided opinions, 
favoring this or that breed, in the pro- 
pagation of which the experimenter is 
generally interested. 


CHICKEN FENCES. 
One great draw-back to the more 
geeneral keeping of poultry arises from 
the mistaken idea that a high and ex- 
pensive fence is necessary to keep them 
within bounds. On the contrary a 
common paling fence, five feet high, 
with a single strand of small galvanized 
wire stretched a few inches above the 
tops of the pickets is sufficient to keep 
within bounds the best winged domes- 
tic fowls. When a hen flies over a 
fence, she invariably calculates either 
to make a landing on the top or to 
barely clear the fence. If the wire is 
galvanized and small enough, she will 
not notice it, but will fly against it and 
be thrown back. If one wire fails, a 
second one just above the first, will be 
sure to succeed, and a hen will not fly 
over it once in ten years, although it 
may not be over six feet above the 
ground. The wire will cost much less 
than the extra lumber for a high fence, 
and will stand for an indefinite time. 


A CHICKEN ROOST 

Should be—especially in this country 
—open and airy, not close and confined. 
Fowls should, however, be carefully 
sheltered from rain, in the wet season. 
The floor should always be kept clean. 
We sweep our hen-house floor (an earth 
one) every morning, as regularly as 
Bridget does the kitchen. Such care 
will pay twice over—first in the health 
of the chickens, and second in the sav- 
ing of ammonia for the manure heap, 
which would otherwise escape. It isa 
good plan to first sprinkle some fresh 
earth over the droppings, especially if 
you have a plank floor. 

CHICKEN FEED, ETC. 

With proper care in cleanliness and 
food, and with a reasonable amount of 
room, large poultry yards may be made 
as profitable or more so, than small 
ones. The floors, walls and roosts ofa 
hen-house should be kept scrupulously 
clean. The floors as above stated; the 
walls should be whitewashed and the 
roosts should be rubbed over as often 
as once a month with kerosene to kill 
and drive away vermin. 

There is an establishment in Bohemia, 
where it is said fifteen thousand chick- 
ens are kept. The hatching is entirely 
by mechanical process, and the profits 
are set down at four hundred per cent. 
perannum. But the most remarkable 
thing connected with this establish- 
ment is the fact that the proprietor 
feeds no grain or meat. He is said to 
feed his fowls upon worms, which are 
produced upon the place, (probably by 
the decomposition of animal and vege- 
table matter.) We are not advised 
whether the large profit of this poultry 
ranch is due to the economy in the 
manner of producing the food employ- 
ed, or the general good management 
of the concern. A publication giving a 
description of this establishment, the 
process of feeding, etc., has recently 
been published in that country, which 
is now being translated for publication 
by some of our Eastern poultry raisers. 

With regard to the space which 
should be assigned to fowls, a good 
rule may be stated as follows:—for 
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twenty hens, a space twenty square feet 
should be allowed; thirty hens, thirty 
square feet; forty hens, forty square 
feet; ete. 

The sides of the yard should be en- 
larged one foot for every fowl added. 
When more than fifty are kept, it is 
better that a separate yard should be 
prepared for such excess. 

This rule should be applied only 
when fowls must be shut up; or when 
the greatest practical economy of space 
must be adopted, as in or near cities, 
etc. But whenever circumstances ad- 
mit, a much larger space should be al- 
lowed. ‘The fullest reasonable amount 
of range ia always desirable. What- 
ever the extent of range allowed, open 
shelter should always be provided, 
such as low bushes, or something of 
the kind. Hens are especially fond of 
seeking low, green shade, and the more 
irregular and winding the paths through 
and among it, the better they like it. 
An irregular clumpy growth is most 
desirable.—Scientific Press. 

Herp or Camets In Nevapa.—On a 
ranch on the Carson River, eight miles 
below the mouth of Six-mile Canyon, 
and about seventeen miles east of the 
city, is to be seen a herd of twenty-six 
camels, all but two of which were born 
and raised in this State. But two of 
the old herd of nine or ten brought 
here some years ago, are now living. 
It would seem that the original lot fell 
into the hands of Mexicans, who treat- 
ed them very badly, overloading and 
abusing them. The men who now have 
them are Frenchmen, who had former- 
ly some experience with camels in 
Kurope. They find no difficulty in 
rearing them, and cap now show twen- 
ty-four fine healthy animals, all of Wa- 
shoe growth. The camel may now be 
said, to be thoroughly acclimated in 
this State. The owners of the herd 
find it no more difficult to breed and 
rear them than would be experienced 
with the same number of goats or don- 
keys. The ranch upon which they are 
kept is sandy and sterile in the extreme, 
yet the animals feast and grow fat on 
such prickly shrubs and bitter weeds as 
no other animal would touach.. When 
left to themselves, their great delight, 
after filling themselves with the coarse 
herbage of the desert, is to lie and roll. 
in the hot sand. They are used in 
packing salt to the mills on the river, 
from the marshes lying in the deserts, 
some sixty miles totheeastward. They 
have animals that easily pack 1,100 
pounds.— Exahange. 


Corron Facrory.—It is stated that 
certain parties are intending to: estab- 
lish a cotton factory in this city. The 
subject of cotton culture is exciting 
very considerable interest thronghout 
the State, and very much of ‘interest 
has appeared in the columns of the Cal- 


ifornia press. 
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Manufacturers and Importers of every description of 


Cabinet Furniture, Bedding, Upholstery Goods, &c., &c. 
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GEO. WHITNEY & CO., 


Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal., 


Cows 1x Germauwy.—A 
correspondent of the New York Tribune 
gives an account of an estate of 9,000 
acres at Salzamude, 70 miles from Ber- 
lin. The Hollanders are the popular 
breed in Salzamude; indeed i have 
seen hardly any other breed in the 
region. They are remarkable for their 
milk producing and fattening qualities; 
are very large, but require high feed- 
ing, such as the Netherlands offer. 
Many have a live weight as they stand 
in the stalls of 1,500 pounds; some 
dairymen even claim they have num- 
bers that will weigh 1,650, and that 
give 25 quarts perday. They will bear 
milching almost until calving—indeed 
are sometimes milked the whole year 
around. ‘he Hollanders, as they stand 
in the Salzamude stables; will weigh, I 
should judge, on the average, full 1,300 
or more; the stall men say 1,400. A 
weekly report for two of the Salzamude 
stables for the next to the last week in 
April, which I happened to notice ran 
as follows: Total number of animals, 
1,233 bulls and 119 cows. Of these 
119 cows, 94 are milked three times a 
day, three twice, and six once; 16 stand 
dry. The total numbers of quarts for 
the week was 6,472, an average of 925, 
or a little less than ten quarts per day 
for the cows that are milked at that 
time, a pretty good average in April. 


Tue Deer Lodge IJndepenaent ac- 
knowledges the reception of the follow- 
ing articles—all the production of Bit- 
ter Root Valley:—A twenty-five-pound 
cantelope, pepper-pods four inches in 
length, and two varieties of corn one of 
which was equal in every respect to the 
best we ever saw. It is fully matured, 
the kernels are plump and the cob well 
filled. One onion measuring sixteen 
and one half inches in circumference 
and another over fifteen. A bunch of 
tomatoes—growing upon asingle stem-- 
weighing nearly eight pounds. After 
seeing and tasting of this varied and 
excellent sample of the productions of 
the Bitter Root Valley, the editor is not 
surprised that it is called the garden 
spot of the Territory. 


Uprer Writtow Creek, in Montana 
Territory, appears to be another moun- 
tain ‘‘garden spot.” This valley is 
located near Gallatin, and is about 
eighteen miles long by six wide. A 
correspondent writes from there that 
Mr. Reeves, of that valley, has raised 
fourteen bushels of Norway oats the 
present year, from three pounds of 
seed. He has seen in Virginia city, 
Montana, sixty-one stalks of these oats 
growing from a single grain; thirty- 
five of which contained near one pint 
of grain. The evidences of the wonder- 
fyl agricultural productiveness of our 
high mountain valleys is really aston- 
ishing. | 
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Farming Lanper County, Nevapa.— 
J. T. Hunter sowed eight hundred 
pounds of barley and has twelve tons 
of as fine barley as was ever raised in 
California; and it is worth here five 
cents per pound. [From two hundred 
pounds of wheat sowed he cut five 
tons of fine wheat-hay and has three 
tons of wheat. He planted three and 
a half tons of potatoes and has fifty 
tons of as fine potatoes as were ever 
grown. We can speak as to them, 
having been the recipient of a good 
supply of the esculent. He has also 
grown a large quantity of beets and 
turnips of fine size and good quality. 
If any one supposes that crops of all 
kinds cannot be grown in the valleys of 
Nevada, that opinion would be reversed 
by a visit to this ranch, and seeing the 
result of asummer’s work. If men who 
think nothing can be done here would 
exercise a little industry, they could 
make a small fortune in a single season, 
with a certainty that no other occupa- 
tion can guarantee. There is room in 
the county for hundreds as good places, 
and a home market for every pound 
that can be produced.—£xv. 


Crops In Watta Watita.—The Walla 
Walla Union says that a gentleman_in 
that place bought and set outa two- 
year old grapevine last spring, hoping 
that by another year he would have 
‘some grapes. But later, to his great 
surprise, he found that it was going to 
bear this season; and now it is loaded 
with the finest grapes. The owner has 
been offered fifteen dollars for the crop 
now on the vine, that only four months 
ago cost but two dollars and a half. 
The price offered is an evidence of the 
scaucity and cost of grapes in Walla 
Walla, and the Union thinks the above 
experiment shows that they can be 
profitably raised in that locality. 


F'arMInG IN THE SWEETWATER CouNTRY. 
—A gentleman recently from the Sweet- 
water country gives the San Diego 
Union the following encouraging report 
of the farming interests in that region :— 
‘*In Secatera Valley considerable corn 
is ripening. On one ranch, where a 
crop was put in late this Spring, after 
many had given up on account of the 
drought, there are thirty acres of corn 
in fine condition, and roasting ears are 
abundant. Here, too, are sweet pota- 
toes, squashes, beets, cabbage, cauli- 
flowers, tomatoes, etc. , in plenty and of 
the choicest kind; there is also an acre 
of peanuts nearly ripe. Mr. Chas. Mc- 
Lean, the owner of this ranch, is a fine 
illustration of ‘‘Young American” en- 
terprise and perseverance. He is not 
yet 20 years old; he commenced opera- 
tions a few months ago with a capital 
of only $200, and although we have had 
a ‘‘dry season,” and *‘hard times,” he 
now has one of the finest little ranches 


hope to support us in temptation. 


in the county.” | 
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Business Directory. 


Yalifornia Assay Office— (Successors to Geo. E. 
Rogers) No. 612 California St.,one door west of Mont. 
gomery, San Francisco. H. H. Lawrence, Manager. JA. 
Mars, Assayer. Analysis of Ores, Minerals, Waters, etc, 


BOOK-BINDERS. 
Buns & Kim ball—Book-Binders, Paper Rulers 
and Blank Book Manufacturers, 505 Clay St., south- 
west corner Sansome. 


— 


BOOKS AND SYATIONERY. 

Fr oomis, W. E—Periodical and Stationery Depot, 
corner Sansome and Washington Streets. Subscrip- 
tions received. Agent for Koch’s Patent Binders. 


——_ 


oman, A. Co—Wholesale and Retail Booksdl- 
lers, Publishers of the Overland Monthly, etc., etc., 
417 and 419 Montgomery Street. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Beer Hi. M. & Co—Pioneer Shoe Factory. Man- 
ufacturers of and dealers in Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Boots and Shoes, No. 238 Kearny Street. — 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Has H. T—Manufacturer of Santa Cruz Lime, 
importer of Cement, Plaster, Fire Brick, Hair, Nails, 
etc., corner of Market and First Streets. 


~~ GOMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
odge & Sroufe— Commission Merchants and 
Dealers 


Wholesale in Provisions, No. 406 Front 
San Francisco. 


ubbs & Co—San Francisco Cordage Manufactory 
BA 613 Front Street, San Francisco. 


CUTLERY. 
rice, M— Cutler, 415 Kearny Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 
DRUGGISTS. 


dams, 8S. & Co—Pioneer Druggists. Wholesale 
A Agency for Humphrey’s Homeopathic Remedies. 
A full assortment of Drugs and Medicines at 344 Bush St. 
ates, Justin & Bro—Successors to Gates & 
(x Keith, Druggists and Apothecaries, 219 Montgomery | 
Street, Russ House Block. 


edington, Hostetter & Co—Wholesale Drug- 
| gists, exclusive agents Hostetter’s and Drake’s Plan- 
tation Bitters, Nos. 416 and 418 Front Street. 


ENGRAVERS. 


ruworthy, F. M—Engraver of Stencil Plates‘ 
Brands, etc.,321 Front Street, corner Commercial, 
San Francisco. Stencil Brushes, Ink and Cups. 


FIREARMS. 
urry, N. & Bro—Inporters of Shot Guns, Rifles 
and Pistols of every description, 113 Sansome Street, 


PRUIT AND PRODUCE. 


eston, C. W—General Commission Dealer ip 
Fruit, Country Produce, etc., Pacific Fruit Market, 
GOLD PENS. 
earce, H. D—Manufacturer and importer of Gold 
Pens, Holders, and cases, 606 Montgomery Street. 
= - : 
HATTERS. 
dams, the Hatter, can be found at 657 Washington 
Street. Call and see him. 


’ Vhiele, J—Manufacturer of Hats and Caps, 625 € Com- 
mercial Street. 


T= Hat Store, No. 647 Washington Street, San 


— 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
raftemen’s Life Insurance Co. of New 


York—E. H.Shaw & Co., General Agents for Pacific 
Coast, 432 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


Insurance Co—Fire and Marine In- 
surance. Office, S.W. cor. Montgomery and Califor- 


——— 


Assets, $1,700,000. Jonathan Hunt, President. A. 

J. Ralston, Secretary. 422 California Street. 
eople’s Insurance Co—Fire and Marine. C.F. 
MacDermot, President. John H. Wise, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. G. Horner, Secretary. No. 16 Merchants’ Exchange. 


mited States Life Insurance Co., of New 
York. B.J. Dorsey, General Agent, 41 and 42 Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, California Street. 
IRON WORKS. 
anscom & Co—tna Iron Works, southeast cor. 
First and Tehama Streets. Manufacturers of Iron 
Castings and Machinery of all kinds. 


LAWYERS. 


Oy 5 & Drown—Law Office, No. 621 Clay Street, 
south side, over Savings and Loan Society. 


c (ray & Haven—Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 
San Francisco, Cal., in building of Pacific Insur- 
ance Company, N.E. corner Cal. & Liedesdorff Streets. 


MACHINERY 


erry & Plaee—aAgents for Eastern Ma- 

chinery Builders, and importers Portable Engines, 

Wood-working Machinery, Blake's Patent Steam Pumps, 

Machinists’ Tools, etc., 114 California St., San Francisco, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

ook, E. & G. G—Manufacturers of Church Or. 


gans, Boston, Mass. Edward T. Peirce, Agent 
536 Market Street, San Francisco. 


PATENT AGENTS. _ 


mith, C. W. M—United States and European Pa- 
kJ tent Office, 526 Montgomery Street. Patents ob- 
tajned in all places where patent laws exist. 


ewey & Co—United States and Foreign Patent 
Agents, Publishers Scientific Press, and Wood En- 
gravers, 414 Clay Street, below Sansome. 


PAINTERS. 
ermard, C, A—House and Sign Painter, No. 628 
Commercial Street. All orders promptly executed 

in the best style of the art. 


BEHOTOGRAPHERS. 


orse, G. D—Photographic Gallery, No. 315 Mont- 
gomery Street. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


(Nok: J. H—Game and Poultry Dealer, Stalls 48 and 
49 Washington Market. 


POWDER. 


andmann, Neilsen & Co—210 Front Street, 
Agents Giant Powder, for blasting purposes. 


PRINTERS. 


= & Company—still continue at the old 
stand, 536 Clay St., below Montgomery, and give satis- 
faction toall whoemploy them, in time, quality and price. 
Crm: John H. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 
Publishers of The Pacific, Commercial Herald, Stock 
Circular, etc,, Southwest cor. Washington and Battery. 


rr, M. D. & Co—Book and Job Printers, 532 

Clay Street, opposite Leidesdorff Street. 

Cosmopolitan Printing Company.— Mahon, 

Rapp, Thomas & Co, 505 Clay street, corner of Sansome, 

San Francisco. 

Owe & Co—Book, Job and Ornamental Printers, 
536 Ma 


rket Street, just below Montgomery Street, 
opposite Second. 


ondero, C. & Co—Printers, 520 and 522 Clay St- 
a Printing done in English, French, Spanish and 
an. 


‘astman, Frank—Book and Job Printer, (Franklin 
4 Printing Office) 509 Clay Street. Give him a call. 


Qpaulding & Barto—Mining and Scientific Press 
\) Book and Job Printing Office, No. 414 Clay Street, 
below Sansome, San Francisco. Music promptly printed. 


Ween. Jos. & Co—Fancy, Book, Card and 
Job Printers and rotypers, 417 Clay Street, 
below Sansome. 


REAL ESTATE. 


arter, Chas. D—Real Estate Agent, office of the 
** Sam Francisco Real Estate Circular,’’ 410 Califor. 
nia street, two doors west of the Bank of California. 


SILVER WARE. 
a. W. K. & Co—Silv , manu 


ersmiths 
facture and sell all kinds of Solid Silver Ware 
wholesale and retail, 810 Montgomery St., above Jackson 


JOHN A. MOORE. 


DUTTON & MOORE, 

| _ DEALERS IN 

Hay and Grain,| 
Pier 7 Stewart Street, 


HENRY DUTTON, JR. 


DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY, 


LIGHT DRAFT! 


THE WORLD 


MOWER REAPER! 


THE MOST PERFECT 


Harvesting Machine 
EVER BUILT. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


This Machine is the harvest-gather ng of twenty years 
experience in the manufacture of Agricultural Machinery 
and takes rank with the Printing Press, Engine-Lathe, and 
Locomotive, inthe qualities of precision, staunchness and 
durability. 

its foundation is a single piece of solid iron, of shape to 
resi. t all possible strains. 

Its gearing is shaped to standard gauge, and each cog cut 
out of solid iron, with mathemat eal Gaotness. 

The working parts are permanently fixed, and. fully pro- 
tected from water, dust, grass, and all other causes of dis- 
turbance. 

By these means we reduce friction to the lowest point, 
stop the self-destruction common to all rough cast Ma- 
chines, avoid breakages in harvest, secure easy draft and the 
same durability which pertains to cut gearin other kinds of 
machinery. 

The **WORLD " has been tested four vears,in the hands 
of the most inte)ligent and reliable farmers in the land, all 
of whom unite in declaring that, comparatively, 


sé 
THERE IS NO OTHER HARVESTER.” 
The ** WORLD is furnished as follows: 
AS A MOW ER—TWO SIZES. 


COMBINED-MOWER AND RBREAPER— 
DROPPER--TWO SIZES, 


COMBINED-MOWER AND ®MEAPER— 
MAND-BAKE (Side Delivery) AND 
DROPPER—-ONE SIZE. 


All Combined Machines have two Cutter Rars. To those 
wishing to cut Flax or Hemp,a knite specially adarted to 
this kind of work is furnished with the Combined Machines. 


THE CALIFORNIA TORNADU 
Thresher and Separator 


Built Expressly for the Pacific Coast, by 


E. BALL & CO., CANTON, OHIO. 


While unequaled in point of mechanical excellence, this 
Machine possesses the not less important merit of being 
built with the view of special adaptation to the needs of 
this Coast. In point of Durability, Capecity, and Draft, the 
stands, by common consent, at the head of 

list o 


Standard Threshers and Separators. 


It is furnished with the improved CAREY DOUBLE 
PINION HORSE POWER, the excellencies of which are 
unquestioned. 


For Prices and Complete Information, address or apply to 


Linforth, Kellogg & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Hardware, Agricultural Implements 
AND MINERS’ TOOLS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Nos. 3 and 5 Front Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


4 
al 
‘4 


"The FLORENCE is Warranted to be the 
best and most reliable Sewing Machine 
the World. It seldom gets out of order. If 
there is one within a thousand miles of San 
Pranciscoe net working well, I will fix it tor 
nothing and pay all express charges. 


SAMUEL HILL, Agent, 


19 Montgomery Street, South, 
GRAND HoTset BUILDING. 


W. T. CARRATT’S 
BRASS & BELL FOUNDRY 


‘Corner Mission and Fremont Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Church & Steamboat 
Bells and Gongs, 


CASTINGS OF ALE 
Kinpbs, Fire ENGINES, 
FORCEAND Lirt Pumps, 
Hoss COUPLINGS, 
BABBIT METAL, WATER 
GAUGES AND GLaSs 
TuBESs FORSTEAM BOIL 
ERS, Si BAM GAUGES, 
MAGNETIC GAUGES, 
Steam Cocks & VaLVEs 
of all descriptions, 


Steam Whistles, Rope’s Caloric Engines 
HYDRAULIC PIPES AND NOZZLES 


[FOR MINING PURPOSES, 
Iron Pipe F'urnished with Fittings. 


Garratt'’s Improved Journal Metal. 


gw All kinds of SHIP WORK and COMPOSIITOP 
{RON NAILS, at lowest rates. 


EDWAED MCLEAN. JACOB HAEDY, 


McLEAN & HARDY, 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


BROADWAY, bet. Oth and 10th STS., 
OAKLAND. 


NO. 338 MONTGOMERY STEEET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


Buy Seil and Lease City and Ranch Property, Negotiate 
Loans, Collect Rents, Draw Legal Instruments, Etc. 

We invite special attention to our Agency from persons 
in the country who are desirous of securing homes or in- 
vesting in the flourishing City of ; also of those 
who are offering Kanch Property for or ir quest of the 
same, Our facilities as 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


will enable us to furnish reliable information to our cuse 
tomers, and they may depend upon receiving from us thor 
ough and careful attention ip theirbusinces. 


5. TESMORE. H. STUHE. 


TESMORE & STUHR, 


DEALERS IN 


OYSTERS, 


Clams, and all kinds of Shell Fish, 


STALLS NOS.257, 58 & 59 


California Market, 
ENTRANCE ON PINE STREET. 


Public or Private Parties, Families, Hotels and Restau- 
rants supplie? at short notice. Oysters 
cooked and served to order. 


Open from 6 A. M. unti) Midnight. 
D. HEWES, 
RA IT A 


SAN FRANCISCO. | 
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THE PACIFIO. 


NOVEMBER 3, 1870. 


From the Commercia! Heraldand Market Review. 


Commercial Intelligence. 


The grain market exhibits increased activity, stimulated 
by the continued advancing tendency of Liverpool 
advices, to which we look as the governing center. 
date, there are on the berth forthe United Kingdom eight 


vessels —their registered tonnage, 8,528; Wheat-carry- 


ing capacity, 12,000 tons. It is reasonable to suppose that 
some of this grain is yet to be purchased, though it is con- 
ceded that the bulk of it was secured by purchase, here 
and in the interior, prior to the present advance to two 
eentsand upward. Already, we notice free deliveries from 
city warehouses. Wheat stored for a“ rise,” is now mov- 
ing off freely. and the stocks housed, as was supposed, for 
winter's use, are being rapidly depleted, present rates be- 
ing quite tempting to many holders, some of whom are now 
able to sell at handsome profits, having purchased on spec- 
ulation at low figures, a month or two ago: while, in other 
cases, perhaps much the largest portion was the property 
of well-to-do farmers, holding for the rise, which came 
rather sooner than was expected. At the rise, millers have 
been compelled to enter the Wheat market, and have paid 
over two cents for choice samples, one farmer having sold 
his entire crop (200 tons) to the Golden Gate Millis, at $2 05 
8 ctl. This advance in Wheat has caused a corresponding 
rise in Fisur, and although there is no disposition manifest 
to speculate in Flour at #6 ® bbl, nor any marked increase 
in the jobbing trade requirement,there is,nevertheless,every 
reason to believe that higher prices must ensue, as the very 
natura! result of existing things both at home and abroad. 
At this date our stock of Flour is unusually small, nor are 
our millers carrying any considerable quantity of Wheat, 
for the reason that few export marts seem open to ship- 
ments of Flour the present season. It is true that we have 
been shipping freely low grades of Flour to Hongkong, but 
that market is believed to be supplied, particularly at the 
enhanced rates now demanded. Barley sympathizes with 
the advance in Wheat, with light offerings. Oats are also 
held with more firmness. Corn, on the contrary, seems to 
Le neglected; the crop is very promising, and we really 
have no outlet for the surplus. It is nota favorite feed 
grain in this climate, consequently the consumption is 
light. It was thought two or more cargoes of Corn might 
be shipped from lower coast ports to Liverpool; but in re- 

ply to a cable dispatch, the venture was not encouraged, 

and was, therefore, abandoned. 

Wool shipments East are still continued. Since January 
lst to date, we have sent East, by sea and land, 15,500,000 
bs; of this 6,363,743 Ibs went bythe Pacific Railroad Of 
Leather we have shipped East, during the same period, 
nearly a million pounds. Of Hops we have sent East about 
500,000 Ibs. Of Wine, upward of 500,000 gills, to say nothing 
of the large quantity of Fruit and miscellaneous goods, of 
which we have no detailed account, though consisting 
largely of manufactured Woolens. 

Beans are more inquired for, the prices ruling attracting 
attention. Potatoes of choice quality find ready sale at 
good prices. Onions are ashade higher. Cabbages are un- 
usually scarce this season, commanding high rates. Fruits 
of nearly all seasonable varieties are abundant and cheap. 
The Wool ciip appears to be-.nearly all marketed. Hides 
continue scarce and high, while Tallow is in fair supply at 
rates long ruling. 

The exports for the past week have been as follows: 
Carlisle for Cork carried 6.421 ctls Barley, 2,000 bbls Flour, 
22,828 ctls Wheat, valued at $3,530. Baltic for Cork had 
66,821 ctls Wheat, valued at $122,9W. John Ritson for Cork 
earried 17,307 ctls Wheat, valued at $34,913. St. Charles for 
Cork had 34,019 ctls Wheat. valued at $66,337. Borrowdale 
for Cork had 39,006 ctls Wheat, valued at $74,000. Sonora 
for Hongkong carried 14,244 bbls Flour, 30 ctls Oats, 142 sks 
Beans, 32,000 ft Lumber. etc., valued at $90,937. Idaho for 
Mexican Ports had 499 bbls Flour, 1,745 flsks Quicksilver, 
Macbinery, etc., valued at $115,466. Montana for Guaymas 

had 75,400 ft Lumber, etc... valued at $7,476. Sophia Con- 
stantia for Mazatian carried 230 bbls Flour, 54,259 ft Lum- 
ber, Machinery, etc., valued at $27,684. Huntsville for Co- 
quimbo had 339,852 ft Lumber, etc., valued at $2 502. Ocean 
Pearl for Victoria had 100 bb. Flour, 300 mats Rice, etc, 
valued at $13.411. 

The following is a statement of the Receipts of Domestic 
Produce in this market for the week ending Oct. 27th, 
and the total for the past three years, from July Ist to 
the corresponding date each year. 
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our, qrsks....... ,388 224,158 320.083 405.125 
113,774 | 2.723.649 | 3,658,051 | 3,397,211 
Barley, sks........... .665 343, 164 379.157 1,337 
16,200 178.124 683 129,905 
Potatoes, sks........ 13.99 238,10 219, 609 195,158 
Corn, 567 15,589 15,450 0.333 
ee 22 5,271 1,510 2,117 
ske..... 687 1,213 244 103 
Beans, sks........... 5,641 25.026 27,829 8.119 
383 34.463 26,212 34,642 
5.912 166,546 112,683 131,206 


The exports of Breadstuffs from this port from July lst, 
1870, to date, as compared with the same time in 1869, 
have been as follows: 


—— ]870 —~ 1969 
Flour, Wheat, Flour, W heat, 
To bbls ctla, bbls. etls. 
New York, etc......... 334 26,039 106 10,803 
Great Britain.......... 2,000 1,842,899 21,197 2,429,244 
45,001 930 56,589 14,885 
db cocces 3,289 29 
Hawaiian Islanus..... 4,491 423 1.662 
British Columbia..... 470 68 130 
Central America...... 13,050 601 9,264 219 
Russian Possessions.. 375 44 
2,000 
74,663 1,871,045 115,089 2,467,712 


Since October Ist the following vessels have been dis- 
patched with wheat to the United Kingdom: 


Cleared | Name of Vessel. Destination. | — Va!ue 
Oct. 3 ..1Pomona........... Liverpool.. 31,800) $54,162 
Oct. 3..|N Dronning.... .|Cork......... ,°38 55 
Oct. 5..|\Cormorant........ Goeenstown 34,246 63,348 
Oct. 6..| Elm Grove........ veenstown 7,889 14.429 
Oct. 8 goia.. Liverpool... 25,598 45 552 
Oct. 10.|Cutwater..... ... YOrK 28,034 52.471 
Oct. 11.|St. Nicholas... ... Liverpool.. 54.361 96.430 
Oct. 11.| Pactolus Liverpool. 33,705 61.511 
Oct. 12.|Challenge......... Liverpool.. 18.416 33. 500 
Oct, 17.| Georges.......... 15.412 28 500) 
Oct. 19.|Singapore........ Cork........+: 20.812 38,000 
Oct. 20 .|Swallow........... Liverpool 34,133 64.853 
Oct. 21. ;*Carlisle.......... 22,828 44,374 
Oct. 22.|Baltic ...... .... 66,821 12 '.950 
Oct. 26.| John Ritson...... Se 17,307 34.913 
Oct. 28 |St. Charles....... Cork......... | 34.019 66.337 
Oct. 28.| Borrowdale....... 74,000 

Totals since October Ist ..... ....+. 577,360; 1,070,602 

viously since July Ist............. 265,539; 2. 
Total since July let, 1870.............. 1,842,899! $3,370,187 


“ Also 6,421 ctls Earley, and 2,000 bbls Flour. 


FLOU R-We advance quotations 25c ® bbl on all de- 
scriptions, and at this rise no considerable purchases could 
be made, for want of stock. We look to Oregon for a con- 
siderable portion of our local supplies, many of our bakers 
giving 1t a preference. The Onflamme, on her last trip 
from Portland brought down 2,425 hf and 3,330 qr sks. The 
ship Sonora, for Hongkong, carried 57,000 qr sks, mostly 
Supertine. Of this 10,000 qr sks were manufactured at the 
Golden Gate Mills—“*}1l Dorado.’”’ The exports for the 
current month approximate 40,000 bbls, including two full 
cargoes to Hongkong and the balance to ports in Central 
America. Sales include 2.000 bbls Oregon Extras—Albany, 
Commercial, Superior, and other well known brands—at 
$6@6 25. In addition to the above, 4,000 bbls Extra brands 
have been secured, including Golden Age Mills, National, 
and Genessee Mills, besides 2,000 barrels Alviso, Santa 
Clara, Stockton City, Orange, and Vineyard Mills, within 
the range of our quotations, say $5 75@6 25 @ bbl; Super- 
fine, $5@5 530 P 196 bs—all in hf and qr sks. 


W HEA T—There continues to be an active speculative 
and shipping demand, with large purchases here and in 
the interiorat enhanced prices. The Baltic, for Cork, has 
sailed with 66,281 centals—one of the largest cargoes that 
ever left this port. There was nothing but Wheat on 
board, it was valued at $122,950, and was upon ship’s 
account. The most recent Liverpool market advices 
by cable continue to show an upward rising in Euro- 
pean marts. Cable dispatches, however, are conflicting, 
those to the press uniformly much less than those to pri- 
vate houses, say lls 2d@11s 5d. Transactions include parcels 
for milling and distillatioa, tothe extent of 10,000 sks, at 
$2@2 05; 100,000 sks, for exportation chiefly, at $2, though 
sales are reported, to complete cargoes, at much higher 
figures. The extremes of the market at the close are $1 85 
@2 0744 @ ctl., with sales reported at $2 10 for extra choice. 


BARLEY-—The offerings are light and holders disin- 
elined to sell under $1 25, at which purchases of brewing 
have been made. The range of the market is $1 15@1 20 
for new, chiefly for local use, but were there any export 
demand prices would at once go up, owing to the extreme 
sensitiveness of the market. The Carlisle, for Cork, car- 
ried 6,421 ctis. 

OA'TS—The market shows increasing firmness, but with 
moderate sales within the rauge of $1 30@1 30 @ cental. 

OCORN—The demand is restricted and prices nominal at 
$l 30 cental. 

CORN MEAL—The mill price in bags is 2@3c b, acoord- 

ng to the size of package. 

BEANS—There is a better inquiry for new, with some 
speculative demand at current low rates of 14s@2\<c ® BD as 
extremes. 

PEAS—There is some demand, at 1%@2c ® BD for Green 
and White. 

BEESWAX—There is a demand for all offered at 5@ 
some parties ask 28@30c. 

BUCK WHEAT—The demand is light, with ‘small sales 
at $2 50@2 75 ctl. 


At this 


pleasure. 


RYE—In limited demand. We quote price 1c. 
is $25 @ ton: outside lote from wharf, $24. 
cording to quality. 
fully appreciated with us. Mill price to dealers, $28 ® ton. 


ton, according to quality. 
STRA W—There is a moderate sale at $7@8 P ton. 
FLAXSEED — There is amill demand for all produced, 
at 344@3%c Db. 


case of two dozen, 


vate terms, say 5@6c PB b. 


other parcels 12'¢c. The crop of 1869is yet large and dull 
of sale at 5@lvc. 

POTATOES—There is a good trade demand at 75c@$1 50 
BP 100 bs, according to quality, which is very variable. 
Sweet are plentiful at 7ic PB 100 bs. 

ONIONS—The supply is meagre. Silverskins $1 15@) 25 
ctl 

WOOL—Onur exports for the year, to date, exceed 15,500,- 
000 Ibs; of thie upwards of 9,250,000 bs went by sea. and the 
balance by rail to New York and Boston. Purchases for 
the week are 225,000 hs, at 18}gc for choice. Burry and in- 
ferior, 12's@l5c. 

HIDES--The supply is light. Slaughterers’ stock com- 
mands 17(@18c for Dry; Salted, Db. 

TALLOW—The offerings are meagre: some holders not 
disposed to sell at current rates. Jobbing lots are however 
secured daily at 8'4@¥c. 

MUSTARD-SEED—Receipts are light, with little busi- 
ness. The demand for shipment largely exceeds the sup- 
ply. Prices are therefore irregular, say 4@ic @ b, accord- 
ing to quality and description. 

CATTLE—The market is quite poorly supplied and prices 
have been advanced. Our quotations given below mark 
the highest prices now paid, and at these rates there is 
little demand. Slaughterers’ prices as follows: Beef, per 
quarter, 8@1lc; Sheep, 5's@6'¢c; Lambs, 8@10c; Calves, 8@ 
0c @ b. Pork on foot isin fair supply, selling at 4's@5'4c 
ditto, dressed, 8@8'4c. 

POULTRY—The market is well stocked, and prices rule 
low. We quote Spring Chickens, $4@5; Hens and Roost- 
ers, $7@8: Ducks, tame, $647 ® dozen: do, wild, $1@3 50: 
Geese, tame, $2@2 25 @ pair; do wild, $2@3 ® doz; Tur. 
keys, lial8c Hare, $2@2 530 doz: Doves, We do: 
Quail, $1 37'¢@1 50; Snipe, 75c do; do, English, $1 50 do. 
Venison, 7c @ b. 

DAIRY PKODUCTS—California Butter is in good de- 
mand. Fresh, in rolls, ordinary, 3X@45c; kegs, 35@ 
40c Db. Cheese is in fair supply—UCalifornia, new, 124%@ 
@l5c. Eggs are scarce; California fresh selling at 62'4@65c: 
10,000 dozen Oregon, per last steamer, at about 45aNc @ 
dozen. California Lard, 5 and 10- tins, 11@12‘¢c; Oregon, 
14@l6c, according to package. Chicago Eggs quotable at 
30c doz. 

FRUIT - The market is profusely supplied with Apples, 
Pears, Grapes etc., the latter seiling to wine-makers at a 
cent per pound for Native. Strawberries are plentiful 
and oo besides being of superior quality. Dried 


Plums and Peaches are in demand at good prices. A 
Lusk & Co., of the Pacific Fruit Market, furnish us with 


following prices: Apples—Fal] Pippin Sl: Kings, 
@$1 25: Graveaostein. $1 50: Cookin ng. box 
of tbs each. Figs, 4@ic th. Grapes— okay: 
Black Morocco, 10(@12: amburg, Muscat, 
Isabella, 6c bh: C California, (@ $1: Sweetwater, 
box. Pears— Bartlett, 0 Dutchess, Beurre 
Hardy, $1 25@1 ‘Seckel, $1@)1 50 Plums, all 


tb. Prunes. 6alc. Quinces, 25 
box. Straw verries. 1}@l2c bh. Uranges— Los Angeles, $4 
Tahiti, $40 M. Lemons. Sicily, $12@13 box. 


$15@20 @ M. Pineapples, $i@Y¥ # doz. Cocoanuts, 
Watermelons, $8@10 WwW. Cantelopes, 
Figs—Black. (@k%c; White, Drie 


10@1le; do Plums, li «(a20e, and for all these 
there is an active demand at full rrices. Dried Apples 
dullof sale at 


CENSUS OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


The United States Marshal has made public 
the census returns for the city and county of 
San Francisco, from which we collate the ac- 
companying resume. For the petformance of 
this important work a great deal of care was 

taken to employ the most capable gentlemen, 

and we have no doubt that the returns are as 

nearly correct as the nature of the investigation 

would permit, considering the season in which 

they were collected, and the stultified mentali- 

ties of many who regarded it as inquisitorial 

and impertinent. The marshals had up hill 

work among the more ignorsnt, and were not 

unfrequently subjected to down right abuse. 

It is as well to add that the emolument attach- 

ed to the performance of this ungracious duty 

is by no means commensurate with the work 

performed. It is unfortunate that the census 

should have been taken at a period when large 

numbers of our resident citizens were either ru- 

ralizing, or had left the State on business or 

We feel convinced that if the returns 

had been collected during the winter season, it 

would have resulted in adding 6,000 to our 

population. As it is, we are shown to have 

150,361, which is considerably more than was 

surmised a short time ago, when rumors were 

current that the census would show a popula- 

tion of only 140,000. The value set upon the | 
real property of San Francisco, is $165,259,771, 

and upon the personal, $97,796,741, being a 

total of $263,056,512—equal to $1,749 for each 

individual of the population, which is subdi- 

vided as follows: White males, 75,824; white 

females, 61,577; whites, under fifteen, 46,983; 

whites, bern in California, 36,565, of whom 

18,346 are males, and 18,219 are females, show- 

ing a nearly equal number of each. There are 

12,017 Chinese of all ages in this city, which is 

materially short of the heretofore supposed 

number. Of these 320 were born here. The 

colored population reckon 1,094. 

The amount of real and personal property 
owned by the Chinese is $1,262,880, of which 
all bug $74,800 is personal. Very few of that 
nation have made purchases of real estate, the 
Chinese physicians being about the only ones 
owning that species of property. 

The numbers attending school are as follows: 
Males, 11,796; females, 11,756; colored, 97. 

It will be seen that the sexes are about evenly 
balanced in the schools, and a large majority of 
the pupils were born in the country. One of 
the most striking features is to be found in the 
register of those who cannot read nor write, 

which shows that there are 7,667 such in the 
city, or one person out of every nineteen and 
eight-tenths. But our surprise is moderated 
when we come to consider the extremely cos- 
mopolitan character of our population. The 
proportion to each nationality is given as fol- 
lows: Ireland, 2,833 males, and 4,052 females, 

or a total of 6,885, being within 812 of the 
whole number; Italy, 230 males, and 15 fe- 
males; Mexico, 162 males, and 121 females; 
Chile, 15 males, 29 females; West Indies, 43 
males, 30 females; England, 21 males, 8 fe- 
males; Southern negroes, 21 males, 19 females; 
white natives of the United States, 7 males, 2 
females; Poland, 15 males, 18 females; Portu- 
gal, 20 males, 3 females. The number of 
houses is set down at 25,266, of which 
2,603 are uuoccupie@. Without tracing the 
returns through all their details, we sum up by 
comparing the present condition of San Fran- 
cisco with what it was in 1860. The census 
then taken gave us a population of 56,802, 
since which we have gained 93,559. In 1860, 
the census valuation of property, real and per- 
sonal, was $36,580,417; now, it is $263,056,512, 
being a gain of $226,476,095; but we must re- 


ceive the last statement with some grains of 
allowance, for the city assessors, who are far 
more likely to be correct on this point than = 
census marshals, give the value of 

real and personal, at $350,000,000. fre tou doubt 
whether any other city in the world has made 
such rapid strides in population and wealth 
within the is certainly ev- 
ery reason to be gra wi e past, as point- 
1 ing to a still more brilliant future. ™ 


BRAN—The demand exceecs the supply. The mill price 
MIDDLINGS—The demand is active at $25@30 PB ton, ac- 
OIL CAKE MEAL —This superior article of feed is not 


HAY — Receipts are light, with cargo sales at 6X@214 ® 


HONEY—The supply is less than half of what it was last 
year. We quote strained 12'@lic per Bb; 2-B tins, $8 per 


PEANUTS—We note a purchase of 1,000 sacks upon pri- 


HOPS—The Market 1s very quiet, with considerable East- 
ern inquiry. Holders generally demand lic for choice lots: 


ADULTERATED TEAS. 


to which Chinese teas are adulterated before 
exportation, nor of the horrible nature of the 
articles employed for that purpose, in prepar- 
ing the cheap teas used by the poorer classes 
in England. We believe nothing of the kind 
has been introduced into this country, so far, 
but there is no good reason to suppose that we 
shall always be exempt from the rascalities that 
obtain elsewhere, and which have proved so 
lucrative. Among the compounds which enter 
the English market under the generic term, tea, 
is one specified as ‘‘ Maloo Mixture,’’ purport- 
ing to be a mixture of common and cheap teas, 
coming within the purchasing scope of the 
poorer classes, especially miners, and the op- 
eratives in large factories. The British Food 
Journal for October has made a close and 
searching examination of this villainous com- 
pound, and publishes the result of its labors, 
which shows that ‘‘Maloo Mixture’’ is made 
of tea leaves, maggots, iron filings, rice husks 
and straw, plumbago, silkworms’ droppings, 
fragments of limestone, minute seeds (name 
unknown), and fragments of willow leaves and 
stalks. English merchants heretofore engaged 
in the importation of this villainous stuff owe 
it to themselves to at once stop the business 
and allow ‘‘Maloo Mixture’’ to be consumed 
solely by those who compound it. This brings 
us to the suggestion that our own merchants 
would do well to employ the services of good 
analytical chemists to examine the character of 
the articles imported by them from China, before 
purchasing and forwarding them with their re- 
spective trade-marks, and by taking such pre- 
caution, establish a reputation that would at 
once obtain public confidence, to the great in- 
crease of their business. Several merchants 
could unite for this purpose, dnd reduce the 
expense to a merely nominal figure. 


CHEAP MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT, 


There is a strong tendency among old Cali- 
fornians to fall into extremes. In the earlier 
portions of our history, when gold-dust was 
our principal medium of exchange; when near- 
ly everybody had one or more large buckskin 
bags full of the precious article; when our 
Plaza was covered with gambling-tables and 
filled with armed, red-shirted miners; when 
Commercial street resounded all night long to 
the crash of brass-bands, and glittered with 
lights streaming from the gay dens of blacklegs 
and loose women, very few persons of respect- 
ability would condescend to accept office. Mu- 
nicipal and legislative positions were suffered 
to go by default into the hands of the most un- 
scrupulous members of the community, who 
coupled to them enormous tees of office, 
and reaped large fortunes in a single term. 
The County Clerkship alone was worth $120,- 
000 per annum, and the city soon found herself 
involved in debt to the extent of millions, 
with nothing to show for the 4 BE That 
was one extreme. 

In 1856, a sweeping reform was inaugurated, 
under extraordinary circumstances. The Con- 
solidation Act was brought into play, and the 
city governed in accordance with its provisions; 
but another, and the opposite extreme, of al- 
most parsimonious economy, was then adopt- 
ed. Members of the Common Council received 
no pay. They were supposed to be patriotic 
enough to give their time and services for mere 
love of country. They were asked]to devote 
their energies and abilities to shield the city 
from all attempts at robbery and swindling, and 


doing good. They were even expected to dis- 


burse money from their private stores when it | Fiax Canvas, 


became necessary to visit the outskirts of the 
city and examine the location of its lands. 
Subsequently, a beggarly salary of $100 per 
month was attached to the office of Supervisor, 
which was just enough to cause the organiza- 
tion of a notorious ‘‘ring,’’ which went in to 
make money out of the positions, and succeed- 
ed admirably. The city, instead of gaining, 
has lost heavily by its ill-advised parsimony. 
The office is deemed so lucrative that men have 
demonstrated their readiness to renounce very 


comfortable salaries for the sake of being a 


Supervisor. 


the same objectionable policy of parsimonious 
economy. Neither the Mayor nor the members 
of the municipal board receive one cent of pay. 
Thus far, we have no reason to believe that 
Stockton is not well governed. We believe that 


faithful in the discharge of their seupective du- 
ties. Both cities are represented by gentlemen 
who have the entire confidence of their commu- 
nities. Both are able, skillful and singularly 
clever business men, anxious for the best inter- 
ests of the people over whom they preside, and 
among whom they have located all their world- 
ly means. But the Mayor of San Francisco is 
a salaried officer, receiving $4,200 annually, in 
the aggregate. Stockton is a growing and 
thriving city; its population is increasing rap- 
idly, and its business is commensurately en- 
larging. Time, ability and money should not 
be required from its most prominent public of- 
ficers without some corresponding remuneration. 
No man, whose services are worth having, can 
afford to surrender such valuable considerations 
for nothing except the consciéusness of dis- 
charging his duties with benefit to the public. 
People of character and of administrative abili- 
ty will eventually decline to accept such oner- 
ous and costly trusts, the only reward for which 
is the bitter opposition and assaults of antago- 
nistic partisans. A fair compensation should 
be attached to all public offices, otherwise the 
administration of public affairs will be cheap 
only in appearance, but will become very dear 
in fact, and decidedly nasty. 


Rancw anp or Grain. — The 
Glenn ranch, of Colusa county, has produced 
this season as follows: The Gupton Brothers 
have shipped 22,000 sacks of wheat, weighing 
3,906,000 pounds; saved for seed, 2,000 sacks, 


weighing 276,000 = pine. 4,000 sacks of bar- 
ley, weighing 440, pounds. Quint has ship- 
14,000 sacks, 1, 932, 000 pounds; saved for 
seed, 1 ,500 sacks, 207,000 pounds; 3,000 sacks 
of barley, 330, 000 pounds. Joseph Bundrom 
has shipped 2,200 sacks, 303,600 pounds; 1,200 
sacks of barley, 132,000 pounds. Mr. Glenn 
raised himself and ship 4,000 sacks of wheat, 
552,000 pounds; saved for seed, 2,000 sacks, 
276,000 pounds; 3,000 sacks of barley, 330,000 
pounds Mr. Glenn owns 2,500 head of cattle, 
head of sheep, 150 head of horses and 
mules, and 25,000 acres of land, all under en- 
closure.—Chico Entervrise. 


Very few have any clear idea of the extent 


act as public guardians, solely for the sake of | Sheet’s,bro,36in— 13 @— 14 


Wholesale Prices Current. 


Commercial Herald and Market Review. 


resent the wholesale prices obtainable for entire invoices. 


Bread. Lim 
lot, # D......— 5 California. 2 @ 225 
Navy 4 | Leather. 
Crackers in tins.— — Sole, Oak Tan'd, 
Soda Biscuit....— — 22 @— 25 
Cakes intins....— 10 o— il Harness Oak. ..— 28 @— 33 
Candles. Do Fir Tanned. .— 26 @— 30 
Sperm, D....— 273@— 30 Shireing. Oak...— 32 @— 35 
do anned..— 30 @-— 3 
pdamentine . Oak, # 
Ceme mt. ote. | 
Kosendale....... 3— Do FirTanned.. 3— @4i— 
Plaster, Calc’d.. 325 @ 3 | Calf Skins, Oak 
1g Tanned, 80 @ 110 
Havana.. Do FirTanned..— 90 @ 1 — 


Oak 


Skins 
Conn. do.... @ 60— anned b.— 45 @— 75 
Manila...... — @ 60— |Do Fir Tanned. .— 38 @— 60 
Coal. Wax Leather, # 
Australian 8 75 @ fow ==» 15 ‘18 
Bell'ham Bay... 8 50 @— — |Do FirTanned, — 14 @— 17 
California....... 8— @ 8 25 |Sheep Skins, 
Coos Bay......- 8 | dozen ........- 250@4— 
Cumberi'd cks..20 — — |Lumber. 
Pittston, ton....10 — @— — | Puget Sound do.— — @1i4 — 
Scranton.......- — w'd Boards.— — @.:6 — 
Scotch. .. ..11 50 —@ — | Redwood Floor — — @22 — 
Vancouver isl..9— @l0— | do Fencing.20 — @22 — 
Coffec. Orford Ce- 
Costa Kica.. — @50 — 
Guatemala. ...— 20 21 Benen Lumber.70 — @— — 
Java, D.— @- if do Oak, Hick- 
ona,green.....— 19 @— | ory and Ash 
anila...... 19 @— 19; 60 — — 
Manila, B. Matches. 
Manila, Cal..... — 18¢@— 20 | Parior........ «- 325 @ 3 50 
Manila made....— — @— 18 | Kurekaand Cal. 2— @ 2 10 
Tarred Cordage.— 18 @— 20 | Beatting. 
Bolt Rope..... --— 18 @— 2 |China.4-4.. .... 40 @5 — 
Bale Rope.......— -- 18 |China 5-4....... 6 30 
Cotton wine.. 40 50 China, 6-4....... 7 50 om 
& H. Twine— 30 @— 40 | 
ru . 
— 4@— 4)|Scotchand Eng- 
Balsam Cop....— 9% @1— lish Pig, #@ton — — @30 — 
Bi-Carbonate of Am. White Pig.27 — @28 — 
Soda, # t.....— 5§4@— 6 | Refined Bar, 
Borax. refined..— 25 @— 36 | assortm't,# 3 
Brimstone, Am. Ref'd Bar, good 
do California..— 4 |Boiler,Nol to4— 


Plate, No5to0 — 
Sheet, No lv to 
Sheet, No l4to20— 


Castor U1l, East 
India, refined. 250 @— — 
Do Bakcr’s..... 225 @— — 


Cream lartar...— 33 @— 45 Sheet,No2 ton = 5 @— 
Copperas... ** — 3 34 

Salts....— 5 @— 54|/Sheathing, 26 
Hydro Potass... 4 40 @ 4 50 |Sheathing, Vid .— ~ 17 
Nitric Acid ..... 16 | sheathing, Yell— 20 @— 22 
Upium, Turkish 12 13 — |Do Vid Yellow.— — @— 104 


Upium.China, Compos’ n Nails.— 20 @— 


10 taels........ 16 — @17 — | Do Bolts......-. — 20 @— 2 
Oil, Annis....... 4— @ 4 50 TIN PLATES. 

al Noda........ — Plates, Charcval 
Saleratus,#? @— — 1X, — @13 — 
Soda Asb.. 33@— — Plates, 1C Char.10 — @10 4 
Soda Caustic...— 7¢a— 84! Koofing Plates..— — @10 
Saltpeter, E. I1., Banca Tin Siabs,— a-— a 

Sugar of Lead..— 40 @— — | Steel, # D....— 15 @— 16 
Sulphur, flour..— 8 @— 84 QUICKSiLVER. 
Sulphuric Acid.— 3a@— 4 |Per D..........- @— — 
Sulphate Qui For export....— @-— 

nine, ® oz 220 @ 2 25 
Tart. Acid, .— 70 @— 75 |Sheets, D....— 10 @- — 
Vitriol, Biue....— 10 @— 15 
Corks, # 1.000.. 450 @ 5 — | Pig, D........— 6@— 7 
Dry Goods. Pipe . 8 16 

DUMESTIC.! BOP — s@— 9 

Drills, bro. 30in.— 15 @— 16 | Molasses and Syrups. 


do bic'd28in.— 138@— 143|Molasses, Ha- 
do blue, — 18 @— — 
Sheetings, br’ 


wailan ........— 20 @— 25 


Syrup, Califor 


Standard, 36in— 134@— 1 nia, 5 gall @— — 
Do do, med. 36in— 134 | San 
Do light, 36 in.. 84u 5 gail kegs....— 85 @— — 
Do bic'd, Aight. @— |Do br bols...... — @— — 
Do 7-8.. @— 103/Do bbis.. ...... — Tij 
Do 4-4 fine......— 13 @— 21 | Naval Stores. 
DO — 19 @— 22 | ritch, bbi....— — @ 4 — 
— 4 @- 21 Tar, # bbl...... 450 @ 6 — 
Do 8-4. 37 350 @ 6 — 
© 10-4......... — Ww @— Vakum, Navy,# 
Shirt’g.br'n30in— 9 @— 1 bale of 50 [Ibs.. 5 — @ 5 50 


Anchors, Ib..— — @ 9 — 
Chains and Ca- 
bles, ID..... 7 


Apron and Fur- 
niture Check.— 16 @— 18 
Cambrics, col’d 
and bleached..— 93@— @il 


Cot'n heavy— Plagniol..— — @ 5 50 
Cot'n light.— 20 | do Possell....—— @5i— 
Cottonades... do Bacigaluj i— — @ 5 — 
Denims.hvy 3sin— a— 3 Linseed, buviled. 1 05 @ 1 15 
do light, 27in— 12 @— 14 |China Nut,in cs 125 @— — 
Hickory aeeee Sperm, crude... 1 40 @ 1 50 
heavy, 23in...— 14 @— 18 | do bleached 176 @ 2— 
Do light, 27 in...— Lig@— 13 |Coast Whale ...— 40 @— 45 
Prints, Merimac crude,....— 15 @— —- 
and Cock — 10}@— Lard........ ... = @ 1 50 
Do Sprague, l’a- Coal, Refined.. v’@- —. 
ome aud Ham- Downer's... ... —— @— 523 
— 103@— 11 | Vevve's Bril’nt.— 44@— — 
Ticks, hvy, 36in— 18 @— 30 | Paints. 


Lead, Red Amer- 
ican, # D...-. — 10 @— 12 
Lead, White Am 


do do win— 16 @— Ww 
do do 28in— 13 @— 
Cot. Duck, la l0— 49 @— 28 


do 1-0 to 12-v— 50 @— 86 | pure,inoil....— 8 @— 13 
do Ravens.28in— 20 @— 45 | Litharge... ....-— W @— 
Kentucky Jeans— 18 @— 40 | Uchre, Yetlow, 


FOREIGN. ¥r. APY — 2@— 3 
Drills, ble'd, 25in— 20 @— 40 | Ochre, ground..— 


Hickory Stripes, Venetian Ked...— 
— 128@— 14 | Vermilion,com.— 75 @ 1 
Cottonades, 26in— 25 «w— 40 2@a— 
Denims, 26 in....— 12 @— 14 ES. 
fable Damasks, Bright, @— 75 
bich’d Union, Copal... .ccccees — @2 15 
1-4@8-4.. — 50 @— 75 Nobles & Hoars. ; — @7 50 
Do do Linen, 4 i’ revisions 
nt — 70 @ 1 25 | Beef. Mess ADDIS — @20 — 
Do br'n, 1-4@3-4— 60 @— 75 | weef, Family 
Diaper, Russian. ——a—25| Mess, # bol. 18 — @22 — 
Burlaps. 36 inch.— -- @— 9 |Pork, X clear, 
do 40inch.— — @—10/| @ bbl.......-. — 


do 60 inch.— 144@— 15 
Print.32in, Eng — ls @— 20 


Pork, do hf bbl. — @15 — 

Pork. Mess, — @26 — 

Do do — @13 — 

do do win— _ vork, Prime, 

do bleac'd,3-4— 20 a— 35 22 50 — 
Hams, in brine..— 124@— — 


do Russia..... — 28 @— Ww 
Hams. domestic. — i6 @— 17 


Eng. Nol tod, bacon, domestic— lo @— 17 


bolt...... > — @14 — | Lard, tins..— il @— 12 
CLOTHIN Lard, in bbls....— 18 @— 14 

Oregon Cassim' s- “i @ 1 20 Butter, Eastern— 30 @— 374 
Gray Overshirts Butter, Interior.— 15 @— 2 


Butter, Cal...... — 4 


doz 50 @21 


California do....15 50 @25 30 | Cheese. Califor.— 15 @— 18 
Hickory Shirts.. 5 — al2— |Potateoes. 
Check Linen do. 6 — @13 50 |Cal., ® D....... — 1@— 1d 
Enfield mixed Do Sweet......— §@1— 
U ndershirts Pala. 
and Drawers.. 6 50 @ 9 — |Hawaiian, 71 @ 
Satinet Pants...21 — @30 — lice. 
Cassimere, do...36 — @60 -- | China, No l..... — 71@— 8 
veralls......... 71 — @12 — |China, No?2..... 6ja— 7 
Reef Jackets.. .3 75 @ 6 — | Patna, Nolcl'd.— 7 
Goodyear's Hawaiian....... — 8 
Rubber Coats. 3 50 @ 4 50 |sal 
Do white do.... 4 50 @ 5 50 | Liverp’! Coarse, 
Do slate color.. 1 50 @ 3— COR. @—— 
Fish. Do Stoved......— — @25 — 
Cod, dry, 5 |Carmen isiand..l6 — @— — 
Mackerel, ] Cal. Bay, @ ton. 8 — @15 — 
ht — @15 — |Suauces, ete. 


Lea & rerrin’s 
W orcestersh’e 


— 4@— 5) pts, doz.... 61% @— — 
pe 1 @—— |Do do hi pts... 425 @— — 
Filo Assorted, pints... — @ 3 
Alviso Mills... - 525 @ 6 25 | :omato Catsup, 

Commer'l Mills. 5 25 @ 6 25 intS.... — @ 1 25 
Golden Gate.... 5 25 @ 6 25 | Do doqts.......— - 
Golden Age..... 5 25 @ 6 25 | Capers, pts.....— — @ 2 50 
—— ills.. 5 28 @ 6 25 wt. 
Eeueeececec 5 25 @ 6 25 |Cal'a, # bag.... 225 @— — 

Stockton City... 5 25 @ 6 25 | Tatham's....... @— — 

anta Clara..... 5 25 @ 6 25 2 — 
Frenen Conserves. 
Fruitsin Syrup. 8 — @10 — Castile, 18 @— 134 
Vinegar. 4 50 |Chemica] Olive.— 6 @— 4 
Sardines, ‘bf bx. 3 35 3 5U 7@— 9 
Sardines, qr bx. 2 35 @ 2 50 | Colgate’s rale..— — @— 4 
Fruits aod tty the Do Chem. Olive— — @— 1 


Apples, Dried... 5 @— 54|California Pale.— 
Peaches, Dried . = 10 53 64 


gy 
Figs, Smyrna, Cloves. — 35 
@— — Cassia, 3 47 
Do new........-. — 20 @— 25 |Nutmegs, — @ 1 15 
Prunes, liung’n— 14 @— 16 | Pepper, Grain..— — @— 35 
Raisins, Layer, Pimento..... ..— — @— 224 
box........ 425 @ 450 | Mustard, Cal’a, 
Zaute.— 143; in glass... 1 25 @ 1 30 
@— |Do English 250 @ 3 — 
Almonds French........ .2— @ 2 25 
seilles, .— 25 @- Starch. 
Almonds, Lanc.— 30 @— 324 Glenfield pa 16 @— 164 
Chili Walnuts..— 8 @— 9% |Kingsfo | 
Peanuts. Cal....— 8 @— 10 Corn.. is 
Ginger, Pres'vd, Duryea's. — lga— — 
8 case 6 — @ 6 25 |Osceola......... — 10 @— — 


qts, American. 2 50 @— 
Do English ... 350 @ 
Fresh Cranher- 


irite Turpentine. 
Bbis, # galion..— — @— 55 
Cases. Eastern..— — @— 60 


.3 
16 an 17} Yeast Powders. 
ted....— — 


its 


8 | Boyd's ..... 
15 ‘Donnolly's 


Corrected weekly by H. Cuannine Bears, Editor ofthe 


Quotations,it should be understood, are Intended torep- 


ries, # pense. -— 60 @— 65 Sugar. 
Currant elly, China 9 @— 12 
2-D tins 4 50 475 | Hawalian....... — 9 
Honey, tins. 3 25 Do No?2...— 7 8 
Green Corn.....— — 3— |Cent’) America. @— 
Green Peas.....— — @ 3 — | Peruvian ....... 8@— 9 
2 15 @ 3 N. y. Crushed. a— 
Clam ... 2°55 @— — |San Fran. do(A)— — @— | 
Lobster,3- tins 3 50 @— — Do Powdered..— — @— 
Turkey, 2- tins 3 50 @ 4—|Do Granulated.— 4 @— — 
Chicken ........ 4— 4 25 | Golden Coffee C— 12 @— — 
Gherkins, 2 25 @— — |Do Refined Loaf- 143 
do hfgal3 — @4— Yellow......— — @— 12 
Cucumbers,kgs, Tens. 
galion...... — @— 45 |\YoungHyson, 
Gralio. country made.— 6@1— 
Weeee, Cal..... 1 75 @ 2 10 |Country packed 
do Oregon. 190 @210| Gunpowder & 
son do.......— 75 @— 
California. 1275 @ 1 50 BLACK 
Corn, White.... 1 26 @ 1 35 | Foo-Chow Uo- 
do Yellow... 130 @135)| long, hfchests 
Peas, Split...... — 5@— 6 and bxs, hf & 
Beans, Bayos...— a — | $D papers....— 75 @ 105 
do White...— — |Pouchong do. .— 45 @— 60 
Ganny Bags. Souchong do...— 65 _ 
in bales, each...— — @— 25 ual.— 15 90 
In bundies......— — @— 0 2d quality.— 65 @—, 70 
Cheekun's...... @— 22 
al. asting «<= 15 
ng @225 | @— 7 
Hazard's do do..— — 2 25 | Pounds, 12-inch 
CANISTER. hard pressed, .— @— 70 . 
Haz. K RP,#R b— — @— 50 | Do extra choice— 60 @— 85 
do Electric...— — 1 — | Do ordinary..... — 4 @— 50 
do Am. Sport.— — @— 75 |% in Light press.— 75 @— 85 
Dupont, F FF G— — @— 50 |Con'ticur — 25 @— 530 
ware. erson's sol 
Hunt's Axes, ?. ace, Chewing. 9 — @ 9 50 
dozen ...... - — |Solar, Fine Cut. 8 — 
De — @18 — De land? ibs. 
ong an 
Nails, Gut, ll — 12 We 
alls, Cu 
do Wreaght— 1 @— — |American....... — 16 @— 18 
He ay. Wooden Ware, etc. 
Cali Stee 9 — @l4 — | Pails, painted... 2 50 @— — 
Hide Tubs, 8 Nest... 50 @— — 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets January lst, 1870, $27,566,479 9¢ 
Surplus, - - - - - - - - - $9,671,875 9¢ 
Ratio of Expense to Total income, $8.89, 


LESS, it is believed, than can be shown by any other Company jp the 
World! 


CURRENT DIVIDENDS FROM 40 TO 70 PER CENT. 


A PURELY MUTUAL COMPany. 
All its Surplus 
#/EQUITABLY DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE POLICY HOLDERS 


Dividends. 


Careful Selection of Lives, High Rates of Interest on Investments, and 


Economy in Management, which characterize this Company, 
Guarantee Insurance at the Lowest Possible Cost. 


JAMES B. ROBERTS, 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
315 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


NW. P.COLE & co. 


220, 222, 224 & 226 BUSH STREET, 


Adjoining the Mercantile Library, 


HAVE THE 


Largest and Best Stock 


— 


OF 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING 


Eiver Seen in San Francisco. 


Owing to a contemplated ‘change in our business after January Ist, 1871, we have decided to 
close out our stock on hand, for Cash, at such 


LOW PRICES 


as will secure the sale of the whole of our immense stock now on hand, on or before that date. 
Purchasers will find it greatly to their interest to give us a call. 


N. P. COLE & CO 
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